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THROUGH A REFINER'S FIRE. 



CHAPTER : 



' Uncertain, coy, and bard to please,' 

|N a certain place — no matter where 
^there is an ancient gable-ended 
house which goes in the neighbour- 
hood by the name of the Old Mahor. It 
has been uninhabited for many years past, 
and contrasts strangely with the new and 
smart-looking villas which have lately Sprung 
up around it. - The grass grows neglected 
and uncut up to its very walls, on which the 
moss lies thick and dank, while a beautiful 
lime tree planted close to the deserted house 
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casts an impervious shade over the upper 
rooms. ^ 

It IS a dreary, desolate-looking place in 
truth ; and one could almost fancy it haunted 
by the ghosts of a dead past. Yet, if it 
were so haunted, the spirits who once in- 
habited that strange old building would surely 
be as harmless now as in the days when the 
fields resounded to their merry shrieks of 
childish laughter, or the shady walks saw 
them pace together as young lovers beneath 
the murmuring befech trees. If, indeed, it 
be permitted to the good to revisit the scenes 
dear to them on earth, doubtless they are 
filled with a tender and yearning pity over 
those who, like them, must needs fight and 
err and repent before entering into rest The 
two who dwelt here in their lifetime are long 
dead ; but it can do no hacm to any one to 
tell the story of their life and love — that story 
as old as the world in which we live, but new 
and wonderful to each of us in turn ; for has 
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It not been said truly, that * however the mind, 
or even the spirit of man may change, the 
heart remains the same, and an effort to 
understand the heart of our forefathers will 
best enable us to read the heart of our 
neighbour ' ? 

Many years ago, when the present century 
was still young, the Manor was inhabited by 
an old gentleman, undfer whose kindly reign 
it presented a very different aspect from the 
desolate-looking mansion of to-day. It was 
then one of the two chief houses in the 
neighbourhood, the other — a somewhat castle- 
like building on the estate adjoining— being 
of more recent construction, and having lately 
changed hands. There had been Fletchers 
of the Manor from time immemorial; but 
the Purdons of Monk's Abbey were a fresh 
importation into the county, and had scarcely 
as yet made good their footing there. 

That which constituted their chief claim 
to consideration in the eyes of the more 
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distant families was the fact that old Mr. 
Fletcher had from the first given his neigh- 
bours a kindly welcome, and had suflfered 
his only child, a motherless girl, to be on 
terms of intimacy with the young Purdons. 
And it was argued, not unnaturally, that Mr. 
Fletcher would not run the risk . of such 
intimacy for his daughter if there were any 
objection to something more than mere 
intimacy later on, — more especially as the 
old man was well off, and the maiden would 
not go undowered to her husband. Of late, 
however, Mr. Fletcher had begun to wish 
that Monk's Abbey were a little farther off; 
but of this his county neighbours had no 
idea, nor would they have understood it if 
they had. There is nothing so incompre- 
hensible to the world in general as the 
motives of an unworldly and single-minded 
man. 

On the day on which my story opens, 
Mr. Fletcher spoke for the first time of the 
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lurking desires over which he had lately 
been brooding in secret The person to 
whom he opened his mind was the lady 
who had helped him to bring up his mother- 
less child, and had been content to run the 
gauntlet of popular opinion in fulfilling the 
promise made to Lucy's mother on her 
deathbed. 

It was only natural, people whispered, that 
Mrs. Leigh — z widow in straitened circum- 
stances, and burdened with the career of a 
young stepson — should aspire to being the 
second Mrs. Fletcher, and exchanging the 
bare simplicity of the White House for the 
comfort and ease of the Manor. 

This was eighteen years ago ; but as neither 
Mr. Fletcher nor Mrs. Leigh had shown the 
smallest desire to be more to each other than 
they had always been, these comments gradu- 
ally ceased, and it was generally allowed 
that few women would have done as much 
for other folk's children. 
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Not that it must be supposed, however, 
that Mr. Fletcher was in any way unmindful 
of the immense obligation under which she 
had laid him. Her husband had been his 
own kinsman, and in his son by a former 
marriage Mr. Fletcher took the warmest 
interest, so much so that many people 
thought it possible that the old man would 
ultimately make him his heir. 

About three years before the date at 
which I take up the threads of these various 
lives, he had obtained for the lad — then just 
eighteen — the post of private secretary to a 
friend of his own attached to the British 
Embassy in Paris, a step which had some- 
what perplexed those among his neighbours 
who had made up their minds that Graham 
Leigh was to be a country gentleman. As 
it was necessary, however, to discover some 
motive for Mr. Fletcher's actions, they next 
decided that the young man had been sent 
abroad to be out of the way, and in this idea 
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they were further confirmed when the Purdons 
established themselves at Monk's Abbey, and 
that intimacy between the two houses began 
of which I have already spoken. By the 
time that Lucy Fletcher had developed into 
a slim graceful maiden of eighteen, it was 
universally believed that she was destined 
at no very distant period to marry Legeyt 
Purdon, the eldest son and heir, and in his 
own estimation a very great man indeed. 

How far any of those conjectures were true 
the reader must now decide for himself. But 
this was the state of affairs when Graham 
returned to his birthplace after a three years* 
absence, in consequence of his master's death, 
and found his little girl-love grown into a 
stately maiden with new interests and new 
friends, who were, of course, total strangers 
to himself. He was not sure at first that 
he altogether liked the change in Lucy. 
She had been his devoted friend and attendant 
three years before, had accepted his judgments 
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and decisions with the most unquestioning 
faith, and had wept bitterly for his departure. 

When he returned she received him 
graciously indeed, but somewhat with the 
air of a sovereign accustomed to universal 
homage. Moreover, her implicit reliance on 
his opinions had given place to a certain arch 
mockery which piqued the young man not 
a little. Before he had been a week at 
home, it was evident that he would have 
to establish new relations between himself and 
Lucy; for the old footing was altogether a 
thing of the past. He had left a little school- 
girl ; he found — a Sphinx, who piqued his 
curiosity, fired his imagination, roused his 
jealousy, and excited his love, which Avas 
as rapid in its growth as the corn in the 
Arctic regions. 

It was the observation of these mingled 
feelings in the youth in whom Mr. Fletcher 
took such a kindly interest, that led the old 
gentleman to wish in the back of his mind 
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that Monk's Abbey were a little farther off, 
for he foresaw breakers ahead from a certain 
sore sensitiveness that Graham had already 
displayed at Lucy's evident fondness for the 
society of her new friends. 

* I wish,' he said to Mrs. Leigh, as they 
sat together on the smooth green lawn in 
front of the Manor, — * I wish with all my 
heart that young Purdon would get some- 
thing to do that would keep him away this 
summer.' 

They had been silently watching the two 
figures strolling round the path at a little 
distance, and when Mr. Fletcher gave utter- 
ances to his wishes Mrs. Leigh smiled rather 
archly, for she knew that the same thought 
was in both their minds. 

' I don't know,' she said after a moment, * that 
it would much mend matters if he did.' 

* I don't like the way he dangles after our 
Lucy.' ^ 

* Our Lucy likes it immensely.' 
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' I know she does, more's the pity. Couldn't 
you give her a hint, Cousin Grace ? ' 
. Mrs. Leigh shook her head. ' If I did it 
would make her think of him seriously, and 
she has never done that yet* 

* But if this kind of thing goes on, Grace ? ' 
said Mr. Fletcher anxiously. 

* My dear Cousin Fletcher, you must make 
up your mind that it has only just begun. 
The girl has only just found out her own 
power. Do you suppose that either you or I 
could make her give it up ? ' 

' No,' said the old man gently. * I look to 
some one else to do that.' 

*To Graham?' replied Mrs. Leigh com- 
posedly. * They must both be older and more 
reasonable first ; I hardly know which of them 
is the more untamed now.* 

* Untamed ! — Lucy ! Why, my dear Grace, 
a silken thread would lead her.* 

* In your hand or mine, yes ; but not in 
Graham's.' 
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* Pshaw ! ' said Mr. Fletcher hastily. * Do 
you mean to tell me he is less capable of 
managing her than that young dandy Legeyt 
Purdon } ' 

* Much less capable at present, because the 
young dandy, as you call him, appeals to her 
vanity, and Graham is too honest to do that, 
and too young and unformed to know how to 
appeal to her heart.* 

* Bless me ! youVe making the girl out to be 
a very worthless little baggage, Grace. I think 
she is a good child as you could wish to see ; 
I have never found her cross me in any- 
thing.' 

* Nor I, but you will find that she will cross 
her lovers at every turn till she meets her 
master.* 

' Then you won't help me, Grace ? ' said the 
old gentleman, in a tone of evident disappoint- 
ment. ' I had looked to you.' 

* How can I help you. Cousin Fletcher?* 
she answered good-humouredly. * The boy is 

B 
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in love, we can both see that ; and the 
girl •- 

* The girl ? * he repeated, seeing that she 
broke off there. 

* The girl does not know her own mind.* 

' No woman ever does, my dear cousin ; it 
has to be known for her.' 

'Pardon me,' replied Mrs. Leigh quietly. 
' That theory may suit an ordinary girl like 
Mary Douglass, but it won't do for your 
Lucy. She has got her father's character, 
and you will have to let her buy her own 
experience and find out her mind for 
herself.' 

* In other words, she is a pig or a donkey, 
Grace ? ' 

* Not at all, — she is only a Fletcher.' 
Mr. Fletcher laughed. 

* It is awkward to find oneself reproduced 
in a feminine form.' 

* If men would once make up their minds 
that a girl is like a bud, and must be allowed to 
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unfold at will, it would save so much misery ! * 
exclaimed Mrs. Leigh. 

* Then you are for leaving those two to 
themselves ? ' 

* Assuredly ; they will find out whether they 
suit in the course of the next few weeks, 
better than you or I could for them, Cousin 
Fletcher.* 

* But if that puppy interferes between them, 
what then ? You would not like that 
marriage ? ' 

' Not at all ; but I think it is most unlikely ; 
and if he does come between them, it will show 
pretty plainly that they are not made for each 
other.' 

' Grace, you are a fatalist,* said the old 
gentleman, getting up from the bench. 

* No, Cousin Fletcher, but I am a Christian, 
I hope,* replied Mrs. Leigh, rising also, and 
taking his offered arm. 

* Yes, that I must allow. Children,* he added, 
raising his voice, * we are going in no.* 
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But there was no answer to his call, except 
a little low rippling laugh from Mrs. Leigh. 

* They need not fear the dew, Cousin Fletcher; 
I think we may leave them out a little longer.' 

Just before they reached the house, the 
old gentleman stopped for a moment to look 
at a young sapling which his daughter, aided 
by Graham, had planted that morning on the 
lawn. 

* It is too near the house, Grace,' he said 
critically. 

*A little,' she answered; *but they were 
very positive, both of them.' 

* I thought she seemed to agree with him, 
eh?' 

* Shall I tell you what I thought. Cousin 
Fletcher, as I watched them ? I thought 
whatever love they might have for each other 
was not farther advanced than that sapling.' 

* My word ! I hope it won't take quite so 
long to come to its prime ! ' said Mr. Fletcher, 
with a laugh. 
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* I hope not indeed/ echoed Mrs. Leigh ; 
and then they went indoors, and were soon 
deep in their customary game of chess. 

Meanwhile the two whose future they had 
been thus anxiously discussing had wandered 
beyond the shrubbery walk into the broad 
avenue with its border of flowering lime-trees. 
Everything was divinely calm and peaceful 
around them, nevertheless there was a decided 
flush on Miss Lucy's cheek, as though she 
were by no means in a serene frame of mind 
herself; while Graham walked along beside 
her in gloomy silence, conscious that for some 
reason or other he was in disgrace with his 
fair companion. She had been very gracious 
to him all that day ; they had planted the 
young tree together in the morning, and their 
sky had been unclouded, and would assuredly 
have remained so but for an unfortunate and 
clumsy remark of Graham, at which the girl 
had chosen to take fire, much to his dismay. 
It had happened on this wise. When the sun 
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went down, she untied the huge garden hat 
that had been hiding her pretty face all the 
afternoon, and in so doing disclosed a shapely 
little head, dressed after the fashion of the day 
in a coil of plaits on the summit of the crown. 

On these his eyes had rested with evident 
satisfaction for a moment as he took the hat 
from her, and then he observed abruptly, ' I 
see you have the golden lock still, Lucy.* 

One of her plaits stood out in curious con- 
trast to the others, and shone round her auburn 
head like a golden coronet. Graham had 
laughed at it in his boyhood, but he was 
disposed to think it very pretty now. 

* Yes, I have it still,' replied the girl gaily. 
* The Purdons always say that people in town 
would think that I wore false hair.' 

* They must be very hard up for something 
to say, then,' observed Graham sententiously, 
' for any one with a grain of common sense 
could tell that you did not wear false hair, or 
you would have taken care to match it better.* 
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Lucy flushed immediately, for his tone 
annoyed her. 

* I can't say I have ever found them at a 
loss for anything to say/ she said coolly ; * but 
perhaps they don't think it necessary to be 
matter-of-fact about trifles.' 

* I suppose that " they " stands for the eldest 
brother, who is expected home to-day, eh, 
Lucy?' said Graham, with would-be pleasantry. 

* I usually mean what I say,' replied Lucy, 
with perfect sang-froid^ though the flush on 
her cheek rather deepened than otherwise. 

* When I said they, I meant they. Give me 
my hat, if you please, Graham.' 

This was cruel, for she knew quite well that 
he could not enjoy her society half as well 
when her face was buried beneath that 
mountain of straw. 

* Surely you don't want it now ? ' he urged ; 

* the sun can't spoil your complexion, for he is 
gone to bed.' 

* It is chilly,' she answered, putting up her 
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hand to her plaits with a coquettish gesture. 
* Give me my hat, if you please, Graham ; ' 
and Graham rather sulkily obeyed, after which 
she ruthlessly withdrew the light of her 
countenance by tying it under her round white 
chin, and they paced on in silence nearly as 
far as the avenue gate. 

When they reached a turn in the road, how- 
ever, he essayed to reopen the conversation. 
The young crescent moon was just visible 
behind a spreading beech tree, and Graham, 
calling her attention to it, remarked, with a 
little effort, that the last time he had seen 
that moon was from the Champs Elys6es in 
Paris. 

* Not that moon,' Miss Lucy correcljd him, 
in a tone calculated to damp anything like 
sentiment or tenderness. * All the moons are 
new. Don't you remember the story of the 
sailor who said he had been to the end of 
the world, and found it was a wall, and that 
all the old moons were thrown behind it } * 
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* That witticism has come second-hand from 
the worshipful family of the Purdons, I 
suppose/ said Graham, striving to master his 
rising indignation, and not to give Lucy the 
satisfaction of seeing that her shaft had gone 
home. 

* Do you call it a witticism ? ' she answered 
carelessly. 

But before he could make any reply, their 
interview was disturbed, perhaps happily for 
them, and a tall form was seen advancing up 
the avenue. 

Lucy stood for a moment and strained her 
eyes through the gathering gloom. 

' Mr. Purdon ! already ! ' and there was a 
note of pleased surprise in her voice that did 
not escape the jealous ear of Graham. 

She did not move a step forward, however, 
and this he also noted, for he remembered 
with a sudden tenderness how gracious had 
been her welcome of himself. Why was it 
impossible to go back to the old happy com- 
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radeship bf former days ? What had come 
between them, that they never now met 
without bickering, and vying with each other 
as to which could make the sharpest 
speeches ? 

In his heart Graham had no doubt as to the 
cause of the change, but he was. mistaken. It 
lay only in himself and her. As Mrs. Leigh 
had said truly, it would have been hard to say 
which of the two was the more untamed. 




CHAPTER II. 




TOO YOUNG. 

' As much notice is to be taken of a woman's tears as of a goose 

going barefoot.* 

O U see the needle draws to the lode- 
star, Miss Lucy/ said the new- 
comer as he approached her. * I 
could not resist the pleasure of bringing down 
these letters for Mr. Fletcher as soon as 
supper was over, and my mother smiled 
graciously when she heard of my errand.' 

' Lady Elizabeth is too kind to spare you to 
us the first evening/ answered Lucy, throwing 
several shades more of cordiality into her 
voice than she would have thought necessary 
if Graham had not chosen to be so ill-tempered 
all the evening. 

87 
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' Let me introduce you to my cousin/ she 
added, with one of her little queenly gestures. 

Young Purdon immediately bowed with 
gracious condescension, and Graham responded 
with stiff, awkward reserve. 

* You are a stranger in these parts, sir ? * 
inquired Purdon. 

* Scarcely,* answered Graham abruptly, and 
Lucy interposed. 

' I have known Mr. Leigh all my life.' 
' Ah, indeed ! I beg pardon for the mis- 
take. At first I thought I had the pleasure 
of beholding a new star in our somewhat 
limited horizon, but I find instead a planet 
revolving round our sun here ; ' and the youth 
made a respectful inclination in Lucy's direc- 
tion. 

Lucy smiled rather archly. 

* Mr. Purdon, you have not forgotten the 
atmosphere of London, I think, or you would 
know better than to make such speeches here. 
Besides, I must tell you that Mr. Leigh has 
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the advantage of you, for he is fresh from 
Paris/ 

Considering that she was a country-bred 
damsel, it must be admitted that Miss Lucy's 
ideas on the subject of dealing with her 
admirers were by no means elementary. 

* Paris ! that queen of cities ! I envy you, 
Mr. Leigh.' 

' I hate Paris,' replied Graham bluntly. 

'Then you should try London,' said the 
other, in a patronizing tone. ' Take my word 
for it, there is no place like it' 

*In that case, Mr. Purdon, I wonder that 
you should go there so seldom,' said Lucy a 
little mischievously, for she was well aware 
that a certain tendency to spend his father's 
money too freely was at the bottom of the 
young man's visits to the metropolis being so 
few and far between. 

* I daresay it is a very good place for those 
who have money to spend,' observed Graham 
coldly. ' I have none.' 
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' I think it is better to have none than a 
little/ answered Purdon, and the speech was 
the most sincere that he had yet made. 

* We can decide that question going up to 
the Manor; unless, indeed, Mr. Purdon, you 
would like to be rid of your commission and 
entrust papa's letters to me ? * 

' Miss Lucy, I protest you are cruel this 
evening; I shall not venture to open my 
mouth again to-night* 

' In that case, I shall certainly dismiss you,' 
said Lucy coolly. * Mr. Leigh and I had just 
come to the point of having nothing more to 
say to each other when you came up, and I 
looked for a little diversion when I saw you.' 

She had bestowed a slight rebuff on Purdon's 
vanity by her hint that Graham might prove a 
formidable rival, and the wicked little coquette 
thought it necessary now to punish her former 
playfellow for his ill-temper by administering 
this side thrust to him. The result of which 
speech was a silence on the part of Graham 
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during the remainder of their walk up to the 
Manor, that cast a decided damper even 
upon so irrepressible a talker as Legeyt 
Purdon. 

When they reached the house, Lucy ushered 
her guest into the parlour, where her father 
and Mrs. Leigh were sitting over their 
game. 

* Here is Mr. Purdon, papa. He has 
brought letters for you from London.' 

* Mr. Purdon is very obliging,' said Mr. 
Fletcher, with a kind, but dignified courtesy 
that made the young man feel a little less con- 
fidence in his own powers of pleasing than he 
had experienced on the avenue outside. 

* Vastly pleased to be of service to you, sir,' 
he answered, with one of his polished bows, as 
he produced the letters and laid them in Mr. 
Fletcher's hand. 

Mrs. Leigh watched him with a gravely 
penetrating smile. 

There was no doubt about the veneer, but 
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the grain of the wood was another matter. 
Would little Lucy's instincts come to her aid 
here, and enable her to detect the difference 
between gold and tinsel ? When Mrs. Leigh 
saw the girl's flushed face, as the young 
man dropped into a low chair beside her, she 
did not feel altogether certain on that 
point. 

' Has my mother told you about the dance ? ' 
he asked, in a low, confidential voice, that 
roused Graham to jealous anger immediately, 
and made him turn away with a gesture that 
was very nearly rude. 

Lucy nodded and smiled. 

' And will your father relent } ' 

* He must and shall,* said the damsel, with 
quiet decision. 

* Ha ! ha ! ' laughed Purdon loudly, whereat 
Graham looked gloomily over his shoulder. 
* That's the proper spirit, Miss Lucy. Now 
I no longer despair. You must know, sir,' 
he added, addressing Graham so pointedly 
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that the young man was compelled to turn 
round, *we are all of opinion that Miss 
Lucy*s light has- been too Jong hidden under 
a bushel, and we think it is high time that 
it should now shine forth and dazzle . us 
all; ' . 

* Or scorch, as the case may be,' said 
Graham drily. 

*0r Scorch,' echoed Legeyt, with a senti- 
mental sigh. * Mr. Leigh evidently speaks 
with feeling, Miss Lucy.' 

* I think not,' replied Lucy composedly. 
* That speech was intended to be severe.' 

* Severe ! I should Have thought no one 
living would be rash enough to try severity 
with Miss Lucy Fletcher.' 

* Mr. Leigh thinks your flattery is not good 

for me,* continued Miss Lucy, with a little 

sidelong glance at Graham, as though to invite 

him to enter the lists and contradict her if he 

dared. 

' I never said so, Lucy,' was the gloomy 

c 
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answer, which caused Legeyt to bite his lip 
in order to conceal his somewhat scornful 
amusement. Lucy saw the gesture, and for 
the moment her feelings towards Graham were 
anything but amiable. He had put both 
himself and her in a ridiculous light ; and there 
are few women who can brook such an offence 
from any man. 

Her only answer, however, was to stretch 
out her hand and take up some fancy-work 
from the table, and the next moment Mr. 
Fletcher's voice had summoned young Purdon 
to come and retail his adventures in the gay 
world. The youth immediately crossed over 
to the large old-fashioned arm-chair in the 
oriel window, and Graham at once slipped into 
the vacant seat beside Lucy. 

* Well ! I have learnt a good deal to-night,' 
he said, in a contemptuous undertone intended 
only for her ears. * Let's see. First of all, 
I was a new star, then I turned out to be a 
planet revolving round the Sun. You re- 
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present the aforesaid sun, but soon after I am 
informed that your light is hidden under a 
bushel A cloud, I should have thought, would 
have been the proper expression, but I suppose 
a " beau " has not time to weigh his words.* 

During this speech, Lucy had been appa- 
rently occupied with the threading of ^ her 
needle, which manual occupation gave her a 
very decided vantage-ground in the con- 
versation. When it was ended, she inquired 
quite calmly, — 

* Have you done ? ' 

* For the present-— yes/ 

* Then for the future perhaps you will 
kindly remember that Mr. Purdon is a friend 
of mine/ 

' How long has he been your friend, Lucy ? * 
'That is neither here nor there/ 

* Would you say as much for me, if he 
made a disparaging remark ? ' asked Graham 
reproachfully. 

* Mr. Purdon has too much knowledge of 
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the world to criticize my father's guests/ said 
Lucy very pointedly, 

* Thank you/ answered Graham, whitening 
beneath her incisive words. 'If knowledge 
of the world includes the paying of compli- 
ments that are next door but one to insults, 
long may I remain in ignorance of it I should 
be sorry, for my part, to stoop to that /sort of 
thing.' 

* You need not be afraid of falling so 
low,* said Lucy, with a little low scornful 
laugh. * A gracious speech would very 
nearly choke you in the utterance, let alone 
a compliment.' 

She had gone too far, and she knew it the 
very moment that the words were oiit of her 
lips. Graham made no answer, but Tiis mouth 
took a hard, set expression which betokened 
anything but a placable temper. He turned 
away from Lucy quite coolly, took a book from 
the table, and was soon — to all appearance at 
least — deep in its contents. 
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Not one of her overtures of peace (and 
woman-like she made a great mkny) were of 
the least avail. He maintained an obstinate 
silence till young Purdon had bowed himself 
out of the room, and Mrs. Leigh observed on 
the lateness of the hour. 

Then he jumped up, and asked where he 
should find her shawL 

. * Outside, my dear, where you put it your- 
self,' said his stepmother, with a gentle smile 
that emboldened Lucy to creep up to her 
when he had left the room, and to whisper 
in a half-exultant, half-frightened voice, — 

* He's really angry, Aunt Grace ! * 

' So I see. I know Graham's under-lip so 
well. What have you been saying :to him, 
Lucy ? V 

* I said he was not to abuse Mr. Purdon.' 
../ Is that all "i ' said Mrs. Leigh, looking very 
much amused. 

' Well, no, not quite all. I said Mr. Purdon 
had too much knowledge of the worhd' to 
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abuse him. But, Aunt Grace, it is impossible 
not to tease Graham a little, because he is so 
absurdly serious/ 

' I would only tease him when I was alone 
with him, if I were you,' said Mrs. Leigh 
gently, and the words brought a crimson tide 
into Lucy's face, for she knew very well that 
she had been flirting shamefully, and had not 
by any means contributed to any future 
understanding between the two youths. 

* I won't say I am sorry. Aunt Grace,' she 
answered, a little defiantly, though the defiance 
was intended rather for Graham than for Mrs. 
Leigh. 

He came back at that moment, and pro- 
ceeded to put on his mothers shawl, while 
Lucy stood by in silence, feeling with a kind 
of angry surprise that she would never be 
allowed to trample on Graham as she had 
been in the habit of doing with the young 
Purdons and Douglasses, and the various other 
aspirants to her favour. She was quite resolved, 
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however, that he should not trample upon her, 
and h6r tone in wishing him good-night was 
as cold as his own. 

Nevertheless, it was with rather a choking 
sensation in her throat that she saw him 
depart, and the tears were very near her eyes 
when she went back to the drawing-room, 
and found her father putting away his 
letters. 

* Well( my dear,* he said, as he took off his 
spectacles, and made room for her beside him 
on the spacious chair, * so you have effected 
an introduction between young Purdon and 
your old friend ? ' 

^ * Yes, papa.* 

* And what's this about a dance at Monk's 
Abbey ? The young fellow seemed quite 
full of it, and expected me to know all about 
it.' 

* It is for his birthday, papa,* explained 
Lucy rather bashfully* *You know he will 
come of age on that day.' 
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* How should I know it ? * replied her 
father, pinching her cheek smilingly. * Am I 
to know the birthdays of all the young fellows 
in the neighbourhood ? ' 

Lucy kughed a little, and said she thought 
he had heard of it. 

* And you tvant to go to it, I suppose ? ' 

* I should like it very much,* said the girl 
demurely. 

* Hem ! Well, We shall see. Perhaps I 
may not object. So you were veiy pleased 
to see young Purdon again — eh ? * 

* Not very,' said Lucy; and at the moment 
she felt an unreasonable annoyance against 
poor Legeyt, which he had certainly done 
nothing to deserve. 

* If he could forget that his grandfather 
was Lord Treitiayne he would do very well,' 
continued the old gentleman carelessly ; * but 
as it is, I should be sorry if my little girl took 
a dandy for a true gentleman.* • 

* I don t think Mr. Purdon is only a dandy, 
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papa/ said Lucy, feeling a little hurt and 
sore, though she could hardly have told 
why. 

* Well, time will prove that,- said her father, 
with a quiet smile. * I don t suppose you can 
settle the question ; for your experience is not 
very wide at present, my dear.' 

The girl flushed with vexation, and the 
tears gathered in her eyes, while the lump 
in her throat assumed painful proportions. 
Being only eighteen, she had of course the 
boundless belief in her own power of judging 
her admirers which is peculiar to that very 
tender age. 

But her father had taken off his spectacles, 
and with them his keenness of vision, and 
iso these marks of wounded self-love were 
lost on him. 

* Now Graham Leigh,* he continued 
presently, * is made of different stuff.' 

* No one could call him a dandy, at 
any rate,* remarked Lucy, in rather a 
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disparaging tone, that did not escape her 
father. 

It would not have deceived Mrs. Leigh 
for a moment ; but Mr. Fletcher put a 
wrong interpretation on it. • ' 

; 'My dear litde woman/ he said coolly, 
* Graham may not be up in the latest foppery, 
but I would not despise him for that if I were 
you.'' 

* I don't despise him in the least,* murmured 
Lucy, hanging her head in some confusion, 
for she did not altogether like the turn which 
the conversation had taken; *but he is very 
stupid sometimes, and I hate people to think 
him stupid.' 

• No one will think him stupid, if you do 
not think so yourself. The people here will 
treat him as they see you treat him, and if you 
are cold and slighting in your manner to your 
old friend, others will think themselves justi- 
fied in slighting him too. Do you wish for 
that, Lucy?* 
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* Of course not, papa.' 

' Then let my little woman remember that 
the thing depends on her. Those two young 
fellows who were here just now will never be 
friends, but they need not be enemies unless 
you make them so/ 

* But what can I do ? ' said Lucy rather 
perversely. * I can't make Mr. Legeyt and 
Graham like each other. I think Graham 
had made up his mind to hate him before 
he came home.' 

* That may well be ; but you need not 
make them dislike each other. You are 
beginning to be a woman now, Lucy, and a 
woman can either make peace or destroy it 
in the place where she lives/ 

No answer, except in Miss Lucys own 
conscience. 

Presently her father laid his hand tenderly 
on the girl's burning cheek. * I am not 
angry with you, my dear; but you have 
no mother to tell you these things, and 
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your Aunt Grace cannot go about with you 
to all these balls and routs.' 

* She cannot, I know, because of her palpita- 
tions ; , but, papa, I can always go with you 
or Lady Elizabeth,* said Lucy, in a coax- 
ing tone, that generally moved hini to a 
smile. 

But he was. grave and preoccupied to-night, 
and only answered by a sigh. 

' Unpolished oak is better than polished 
deal, my dear,' he said presently ; and Lucy 
diought the answer was rather wide of the 
mark, ' 

.,: ' Yes, papa, of course,' she answered, looking 
rather puzzled ; * but ' — 

*You wonder what that has to do witK 
balls and routs? Well, well, perhaps you 
will find out some day. There! get to bed, 
my dear, and don^t dream of dandies.* 

She bade him good-night then, and went 
up to her own : room, wondering why he 
had spoken like that, unless he had heard 
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her sharp words to Graham ; and probably 
it will not surprise my readers to hear that, 
between remorse and wounded self-love, 
hurt pride and dawning romance, the 
foolish little maiden fairly cried herself to 
sleep. 
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room. I can assure you I did not see a 
prettier woman at court.' 
' Really ? ' 

* No, indeed, nor in the Park either. She 
will certainly be the belle at our ball. By 
the way, I must see that you get a card 
for that. You dance, of course ? ' 

' Not much.' 

* Oh, one knows what that means. Well, 
good-bye ; ' and young Purdon took his leave, 
leaving Graham in a state of suppressed rage 
that required an immediate vent. 

He went accordingly in search of his 
mother, and began at once in truly boyish 
fashion. 

'That brute has just been here to see me,' 
he said, throwing himself on the ground beside 
the low chair where she was sitting at 
work. 

* Meaning by that Mr. Legeyt Purdon ? ' 
said Mrs. Leigh, looking up with a smile. 

He had not opened his lips during their 
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walk home the previous night, and she had 
been watching for this outburst all day. 

' I see you agree with me, mother/ 

*Well, I have not said so; but I could 
have told beforehand that you would not 
suit each other.' 

*Suit! I should think not! But there's 
some comfort in thinking he hates me quite 
as coi:dially as I hate him,' 

' Has he told you so ? ' inquired Mrs. Leigh, 
raising her eyebrows in mock surprise. 

* Oh no ! he has been confoundedly civil ; 
but that won't last long, please goodness. 
Mother, will you tell me who and what are 
the Purdons, that he should talk as if he 
were the Marquis of Carabbas ? * 

* Well,' said Mrs. Leigh, with a fine irony 
which rejoiced Graham's heart, ' he is not 
exactly the Marquis of Carabbas, but he has 
the honour of being his grandson. In other 
words, his mother. Lady Elizabeth, is Lord 
Tremayne's only daughter.' 

D 
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*Oh yes; I know all that It has beeti 
dinned .into my ears ever since I came back ; 
but who is Mr. Purdon ? ' 

* Mr. Purdon is a most respectable member 
of society, and bears his honours quite meekly.' 

' But he is a nobody ! I thought as much ! ' 
said Graham, with a note of triumph in his 
voice, 

* Not half as much a ** nobody " as you 
or I, my dear boy/ replied Mrs. Leigh, with 
a gentle smile playing round the corners of 
her eyes. 

' But we are not nobodies ! ' cried Graham 
hotly. ' Every one knew my father ; but 
who ever heard of these upstarts before 
they came hei^e three years ago ? ' 

' We had not heard of them, perhaps ; but 
if you and I migrated to another county 
I don't think we should find that a herald 
had gone before us to trumpet abroad the 
fact that your father was a brave soldier 
and foucjht at Waterloo.' 
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Graham laughed at her quiet satire, 

* It is too bad of you, mother, to go on 
like that, when you know in your heart that 
you agree with me.' 

•I agree with you in. thinking that Mr. 
Legeyt Purdon is '— 

* A brute,' interrupted Graham tersely. 

* No ; but too much of a coxcomb to be 
really a gentleman.' 

* I should think he was ; but — mother '— 

* Yes, Graham,' with a gentle smile. 

* Is the fellow often up at the Manor ? ' 

' Very often ; and Lucy goes a great deal 
to Monk's Abbey. The girls are friends of 
hers, you know.' 

*I have seen them with her. I did 
not think much about them one way or 
the other when I first came back; but 
now ' — 

'Now?' repeated Mrs. Leigh encourag- 
ingly. 

[ Well, now, to tell you the truth, I dislike 
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the whole lot of them. They will quite 
spoil my intercourse with Lucy.' 

His mother sighed, but answered nothing. 

* Don't you see it yourself, mother.*^ ' repeated 
Graham impatiently. 

* I think it need not be so, if you don't 
take Lucy too seriously; but she will not 
brook anything like tyranny.' 

' And you think I am a tyrant ? ' said the 
young man a little ruefully. 

* I think you are inclined to lord it over 
her. You always were, you know; but it 
won't do now.' 

* I suppose what she wants is a fellow at 
her feet, paying empty compliments all day 
long. She won't find that in me.' 

'You foolish boy! Do you think she 
wants empty compliments from you ? ' 

*She seems to relish them from Purdon,' 
he answered scornfully. 

* My dear, I think you are making tod 
much of a little girlish vanity. Lucy likes 
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his attentions certainly, and his absurd speeches 
strike a kind of smartness out of her that 
amuses herself as much as him ; but she does 
not really care for him.' 

* I know that you have spoilt her among 
you all/ grumbled Graham, at which un- 
reasonable speech Mrs. Leigh could hardly 
help smiling, but, knowing that wholesale con- 
demnation is a relief to a vexed masculine 
spirit, she forbore to reply. 

The conversation had given her much food, 
however, for reflection; and she saw plainly 
enough that for the present, at any rate, these 
two young creatures were at cross purposes. 
After all, there is something singularly per- 
verse about human affairs. If obstacles had 
been thrown in the way of their intercourse, 
if old Mr. Fletcher had dreaded an attachment 
instead of desiring it with all his heart, if 
either had been cautioned against falling in 
love with the other, it is pretty certain that 
they would have flown in the face of their 
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elders. But as everything was in their favour,' 
and they were allowed to meet as often as 
they pleased, the foolish pair continued to 
play fox and goose at once with their own 
hearts and with each other. 

When he next met Lucy in the presence 
of the Purdons, she treated him with a 
ceremonious courtesy that perplexed him not 
a little. He had soon got over his ill-temper, 
having felt, in truth,a little ashamed of himself 
that night, and fully intending to make it up 
with Lucy on the very first opportunity. 

But, seek for it as he might, the opportunity 
did not come. There was an impalpable 
barrier between them which was not of his 
raising; and after a fortnight of such un- 
satisfactory intercourse he felt keenly that 
his old playfellow was deliberately choosing 
to ignore their common past, and resented 
her treatment of him with all the bitterness 
of a wounded affection. 

Matters were in this state when he repaired 
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to the Manor on the night of the long-talked- 
of festivities at Monk's Abbey in honour 
of his rival. Mr. Fletcher had offered him 
a seat in his lumbering old-fashioned chariot, 
and accordingly the youth made his appear- 
ance just as Miss Lucy had emerged from 
her aunt's hands, and was standing in the 
ante-room amid a whole bevy of admiring 
maids. She would have been called a fright 
in these days, in her skimpy India muslin 
frock, adorned with knots of her favourite 
cherry-coloured ribbon ; but she looked very 
pretty that night, and Graham's heart gave 
a great leap when she met his vision arrayed 
thus. 

Something of what he felt must have been 
visible in his eyes; for the girl suddenly 
blushed as red as a peony, and, though she 
had been in wild spirits the moment before, 
her mood changed now to a silent, self- 
conscious one that perplexed herself as much 
as him. 
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'Are you pleased with the result of our 
labours ? ' said Mrs, Leigh, touching his 
shoulder, and speaking in a low voice; but 
Graham was gazing after the girl's retreating 
figure as she went into the drawing-room, and 
did not hear the question. 

How beautiful she was ! how fair and sweet ! 
It almost maddened him to think of all the 
men who would see her that night, and seeing 
her feel like himself that she was one of the 
fairest women God had ever made. Her 
father came out of his study a moment later, 
and found him still standing in a brown study 
in the ante-room, unconscious even of his 
mother s presence. 

* Ha, Graham ! is that you ? Come to act 
son to me, eh ? and bro ' — 

The old gentleman drew himself up short, 
and the lad blushed like a girl. 

' Well, well ! it's good to be young, eh, 
Grace ? I remember when you and I danced 
the minuet the night before this century was 
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born, and every one was asking who was my 
pretty partner/ 

Mrg. Leigh blushed too. What woman 
dislikes to be told that she was once young 
and pretty ? * A miquet is too slow for these 
days/ she said, laughing. * I don't think 
Graham and Lucy would care to dance one 
to-night/ 

V 'Where is the little maid?* continued Mr. 
Fletcher. * I thought I heard her voice.* 

* Here I am, papa ; ' and Lucy came forward 
a little shyly from the drawing-room. 

* Hey-day ! fine feathers make fine birds!" 
cried her father, at sight of the slim, white- 
robed figure. * My little woman has become 
a grand lady.' 

- No ! * cried Lucy rather w^istfully ; * I am 
always your little woman, papa.' 

* I shall not be allowed to keep my little 
.woman long, I'm thinking,* he said, as he 
adjusted his spectacles and looked at her 
critically, at which the girl hung her head, 
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and blushed, and felt conscious of a strange 
desire to run away and hide, and think 
about the way Graham had looked at her 
just now. 

* Did he think that she was pretty after 
all ? * At that moment Lucy did not particu- 
larly care who else thought so. 

But Graham was too bashful to look at her 
again, and as for telling her a word of what' he 
thought, he would as soon have cut out his 
tongue first. 

Just before they drove off, Mr. Fletcher 
lingered behind for a moment to say a w6rd 
in private to Mrs. Leigh. 

* The child looks well to-night. Don*t you 
think so, Grace } ' 

* She is lovely,' said Mrs. Leigh fervently. 
* The image of her mother. Cousin Fletcher.' 

He nodded silently. 

*And Graham! what a fine-looking fellow, 
when he does himself justice!* she added 
presently. 
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* They will be the best-looking couple in the 
room to-night, Grace, you may take my word 

for it; 

* I wonder will they be seen together often 
enough for any to say that but you or I ? ' 
she answered rather doubtfully. 

* Why, bless me, Grace ! if he's worth 
his salt he won't let her dance with any one 
else to-night. Don't tell me ! I have been 
young and in love myself. You will see 
that this evening will advance matters 
considerably.' 

Which indeed it did, though not exactly in 
the direction that poor Mr. Fletcher had 
anticipated. 





CHAPTER IV. 



A RIFT IN THE LUTE. 




* The Rubicon, we know, was a very insignificant stream to look at ; 
its significance lay entirely in certain invisible conditions.' 

H E dancing had already begun when 
Mr. Fletcher and his young charges 
arrived at Monks Abbey. They 
were received with much cordiality by Lady 
Elizabeth Purdon and her numerous tribe of fair- 
haired daughters, who were of all ages and sizes, 
and seemed to be so many duplicates of the 
same pattern. These took possession of Lucy 
immediately, and drew her into their own set, 
where Graham presently descried her, looking 
like a queen amid her courtiers, as she walked 
into the ball-room upon Legeyt's arm, and 
took her place in the country dance. He had 

62 
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been prepared for the sight, and bore it on the 
whole patiently enough. What he was not 
prepared for was to find himself told off by 
Lady Elizabeth to dance with all the shy, 
plain, or unfledged damsels whom her own 
sons declined to have the trouble of entertain- 
ing. Mr. Fletcher had been carried off by her 
husband to make a fourth at whist, and knew 
nothing of this non-fulfilment of his cherished 
hopes. Four times did poor Graham go 
through his unwelcome duties like a man, but 
it was not long before he felt that balls were a 
snare and a delusion, and life itself scarcely 
more satisfactory. 

There was plenty of fun going on, in ante- 
rooms and corners, in the illuminated con- 
servatories, and on the moonlit terraces, but 
he was an outsider, and there seemed to be 
no place for him* 

But the bitterest blow was in store for him 
at the opening of the fifth dance, when, having 
succeeded in escaping the lynx eye of Lady 
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Elizabeth, he hurried in search of Lucy, and 
found her at last in the ball-room, engaged in 
what he at once denounced indignantly as a 
most unseemly romp. 

It may seem strange to my readers^ but 
such was often the view taken of waltzing 
at the time of which I speak. Yet the 
step was propriety itself in comparison of 
many that have been fashionable in modern 
times. 

* 

Such brothers as were particular about their 
sisters implored them never to dance round 
dances, although it is to be feared that they 
felt no scruple in dancing themselves with the 
sisters of other men. In this quiet country 
neighbourhood the sight was an unusual one, 
and many were the glances of astonishment 
and whispered comments among the assembled 
chaperons, when Legeyt Purdon and Lucy 
Fletcher were seen waltzing together with a 
skill and lightness that seemed to tell of long 
practice 
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* My dear, they must be engaged/ said one 
of the sharp-tongued matrons in Graham s 
hearing, * Such a carefully brought-up girl ! 
I don't think Mr. Fletcher would allow it 
otherwise.' 

*Well, they look a very pretty couple/ 
replied the lady addressed, who had no 
marriageable daughters to dispose of, and was 
a disinterested, and consequently a pleased 
spectator of the whole scene. 

* Humph ! handsome is that handsome 
does!* retorted Mrs. Douglass, with rather 
a contemptuous snort. ' I should be sorry 
to see my Mary romping like that' 

* Indeed, mamma. Bob says they have 
been waltzing every afternoon ever since Mr. 
Purdon came back from London, and that 
Lucy would not waltz with him at all, or 
with any one but Mr. Purdon,' said the 
Mary in question, who was standing beside 
her mother, and looking very much as if 
she would like to cry. 



E 
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* There ! you see ! ' said Mrs. Douglass, 
with, righteous disapprobation. * One can 
only hope that her father is aware of what 
is going on.' 

The wahz came to an end at that moment, 
and Lucy and her partner disappeared through 
the open window. 

Graham had been standing in the door- 
way all this time, quivering with indignation, 
not merely at the obnoxious sight which 
had met his eyes, but at the ill - natured 
remarks that had been wafted to his 
ears. 

He was quite resolved now on finding 
Lucy, speaking to her alone if possible, and 
representing to her the impropriety and error 
of her ways. She had no brother to look 
after her, and her father was still in the 
card-room, so he — Graham — must speak to 
her. 

He found her at last in the brilliantly 
lighted conservatory, engaged in what, for want 
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of a better expression, I am compelled to call 
* driving four in hand/ — that is to say, playing 
off four of her admirers one against the other, 
with a skill worthy of a better cause. She 
never descended to romping or giggling, but 
sat there in the midst of her little court as 
calm and collected as if she were not the 
acknowledged belle of the evening, and was 
gracious or indifferent, espilgle or disdainful, 
as the mood took her. 

Graham eyed her gloomily for a moment 
from the open door, and then, making his 
way up to the little group of which she was 
the centre, asked her for the next dance 
with an abruptness that moved several of 
the bystanders to a smile. 

But, to the amazement of her four satellites, 
Lucy rose instantly, put her arm within his, 
and the two walked off without a word. 

*Well, upon my word, that beats anything 
I have ever seen in my lifel' exclaimed 
Legeyt, as soon as he could speak for 
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astonishment at the girl's unwonted meekness 
of demeanour. 

* Positively, our fair shrew has met her 
Petruchio/ said another, who had suffered 
more severely than his fellows from the 
smartness of Lucy's repartees. 

*Well for you, Douglass, if she has; for 
she gives you very hard raps now and then. 
I wonder whether Leigh is getting the benefit 
of them now.' 

But no ! Strangely enough, the first words 
that Lucy addressed to her former playfellow 
when he marched her off in taciturn triumph 
were decidedly conciliatory rather than other- 
wise. 

* Have you been enjoying yourself, Graham V 
she said rather timidly. ' I saw you dancing 
in Sir Roger.' 

' Is it likely that I should enjoy myself,' 
he answered moodily, * when your friend 
Lady Elizabeth sets me to dance with all 
the riffraff of the place ? ' 
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* I thought I saw you with one of the 
Douglasses/ said Lucy good - humouredly. 
* She is pretty.' • 

* Perhaps she may not be hideous in two 
years* time ; but she is too young to be at 
a party like this.' 

Lucy laughed — a clear, rippling, merry 
laugh, that at any other time would have 
been like music in his ears, but to-night it 
savoured to him of mockery. 

* You talk like an old grandfather, Graham. 
Why should not poor Polly come to-night? 
There won't be another ball like this for 
years ; perhaps never.* 

' Tm sure I hope not. I hate balls, for 
my part,' said Graham rather savagely, as 
he proceeded to 'set' to Lucy in one of the 
figures of the ' Lancers,' which they were 
dancing. 

She made a little face of warning at 
him, for she feared lest he should be 
overheard ; but the only effect it had was 
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to intensify the frown on his gloomy counte- 
nance. 

In silence he led her through the various 
figures of the dance, and finally, as ill-luck 
would have it, brought her up to 'visit' 
Legeyt Purdon, who had put Mary Douglass 
in the seventh heaven of delight by asking 
her to be his partner. 

* Manfred,* said Legeyt, in a stage aside, 
as he and Lucy bowed and set to each other, 
•or even Cain. Don't you think so. Miss 
Fletcher .^ ' and though she tried hard not to 
return the very meaning glance that accom- 
panied these words, Graham could see that 
they amused her, and his feelings towards 
his rival at that moment were little short 
of murder. 

When the dance was over. It was still 
worse; for Legeyt and Miss Douglass met 
them as they were going out on the terrace, 
and the former again contrived to address 
Lucy in a loud whisper. 
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* You're going to catch it, Miss Fletcher,* 
he said sagaciously. * I am really concerned ; * 
and then he passed on with a laugh that was 
not calculated to soothe Graham's rasped 
feelings, while in Miss Lucy's eyes a danger- 
ous fire had been kindled that boded ill for 
the coming interview. 

Not a word passed between them till they 
found themselves at the farthest edge of the 
terrace, where a stone balustrade divided it 
from the meadows beyond. 

There he stopped, and the girl immediately 
withdrew her arm from his. 

* May I ask,' she said, in a voice trembling 
with a pardonable anger, * what is your object, 
Graham, in making both yourself and me 
ridiculous ? ' 

* I don't know what you mean,' he answered, 
firing up instantly. * Your friend, Mr. Legeyt 
Purdon, chooses to be ill-bred, and to make 
sneering remarks that appear to amuse you ; 
but I fail to see the joke myself.' 
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* Mr. Purdon would not make any remark 
if you did not make yourself remarkable. 
Why should you look like a prisoner going 
to execution when you find yourself at a ball, 
where every one is making merry ? ' 

* I am angry/ he said more quietly ; * and 
you very well know why, Lucy/ 

* I know nothing of your anger,' said the 
girl, with a toss of her pretty head; 'and 
I should not care if I did. Angry indeed! 
As if your anger mattered to me ! What 
righl have you to be angry, I should like 
to know ? ' 

'Who has a better right, Lucy, if you 
behave as you have done to-night ? We 
were like brother and sister once, though it 
suits you to forget that now; and I ask 
you what brother could tamely endure either 
to see or hear what I have seen and heard 
to-night ? ' 

There was something so tragical in the 
youth's voice and bearing, that Lucy's sense 
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of the ridiculous was touched, and she burst 
into a peal of laughter. 

* What do you mean, Graham ? Are you 
joking ? You are too ridiculous to-night ! ' 

* Joking!' he repeated angrily. 'It was 
no joke to me, though I suppose it's play to 
you/ 

* Please, Graham, what are you talking 
about ? ' said Lucy, with a little air of ex- 
hausted patience. 

* You will say it is no business of mine ; 
but I must warn you plainly, Lucy, of what 
you are doing, and what people say of 
you.' 

'What have I been doing? Please do 
make haste. I'm sure the music is beginning, 
and I don't want to miss one of the dances.' 

Thus urged, Graham plunged into his 
subject with his customary abruptness. 

* Lucy, how long has waltzing been one of 
your accomplishments ? ' 

* Oh ! is that all ? Well, I agree with 
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you, Graham, it is not your business; but I 
will tell you if you like. His sisters ' — 

* Whose sisters ? ' interrupted Graham 
roughly. 

Lucy bit her lip for a moment; but her 
temper was more controlled than his, and 
she presently went on as if she had not 
noticed the tone in which he had spoken 
to her. 

* Mr. Purdon's sisters learnt when they 
were in London last winter, and they taught 
me when they came home. Are you satisfied V 

* No, I am not I wish you had never 
learnt.' 

* But I have, you see,* replied Lucy, with 
imperturbable composure ; * and what is more, 
I am engaged for another waltz, so we must 
go back presently.' 

' With Mr. Purdon, I suppose ? ' said 
Graham, turning rather white about the lips. 

'With Mr. Purdon certainly. There is 
no one else worth waltzing with.' 
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* You know what you are about, I suppose ? ' 
he said, in a hard, constrained voice. * You 
are aware of the interpretation people will 
put upon your behaviour ? ' 

* People ! ' she interrupted scornfully. * Are 
you making a bugbear out of a few ill-natured 
women ? What do I care what they say of 
me?' 

* In that case,' he said fiercely, * I can 
only suppose they must be right. A 
girl is not usually so reckless of public 
opinion, unless she means to marry the 
man with whom her name has been 
coupled.' 

Whether for good or ill, it is impossible 
to say, but fate at that moment interrupted 
them in the person of Mr. Fletcher, accom- 
panied by another gentleman, a tall, white- 
haired man, with a pair of keen, needle-like 
eyes, that now rested upon Lucy with a 
certain look of shrewd amusement. 

* Why, Lucy, child ! is that you ? ' said her 
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father pleasantly. ' Have you been taking 
a stroll after your dance ? ' 

'Yes, papa; but I must go back now. I 
am engaged for the next;' and, deliberately 
turning her back on Graham, she took 
her fathers arm, and walked along the 
terrace. 

Graham fell back a step or two ; but Mr. 
Fletcher looked round at him with his usual 
benignity, and sought to draw him into the 
conversation. 

'And have you two been enjoying your- 
selves ? ' continued he, seeing nothing and 
suspecting nothing but the innocent happiness 
of a pair of budding lovers. 

Graham was of course silent; but Lucy, 
being a woman, had got her face under 
control in far less time than it takes to tell, 
and responded cheerfully ' that she had been 
enjoying herself immensely.' 

'This is my daughter, Lord Tremayne,* 
said the old man, turning to his companion, 
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who bowed with a courtly grace that Legeyt 
sought in vain to imitate, and remarked that 
he had long wished to see a young lady of 
whose charms he had heard so much* 

* I can t have her head turned by your 
lordship's pretty speeches.' 

Lord Tremayne smiled as he answered that 
an old man like himself must be permitted 
to think aloud. * Besides/ he added, ' from 
all I hear. Miss Fletcher is responsible for 
turning heads herself, to say nothing of 
breaking hearts. Here comes my grandson^ 
impatient for a dance.' 

Legeyt approached them at that moment, 
and claimed his promised waltz. 

She took his arm immediately, and in doing 
so caught sight of Graham's white, set 
face. For a moment she stopped, and her 
heart again beat wildly. He must care 
for her, or he would not look at her like 
that; should she plead weariness, and give 
up this second waltz ? Her father saw her 
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hesitation, though he was far from guessing 
the cause. 

* Perhaps you are tired, my child, and 
would rather sit down for a little while. 
Mr. Purdon would excuse you, I am sure.' 

But Purdon was not minded to give her 
up so easily. 

* Do you mean to allow Mr. Leigh to 
spoil our evening ? ' he murmured, in sup- 
pressed irritation. 

Lucy hesitated no longer. 

* I am not in the least tired, papa,* she 
said, in a clear, telling voice, that stabbed 
her lover like a knife, 'and you must come 
in presently, and see us dancing. It is a 
new step that Connie and Lizzie have 
taught me/ 

* Oh ! ah ! this new dance they are mad 
about in London,* said Lord Tremayne. ' By 
all means let us see it, Legeyt' 

They went into the ball-room, and there, 
to Mr. Fletchers unspeakable astonishment. 
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Lucy's slim waist was again encircled by 
the powerful arm of Legeyt Purdon, and 
the next moment they were flying round 
the room at a pace that made her father 
quite giddy. 

He had an instinctive love of rhythmical 
movement, however, and his pleasure was 
evident, as he stood in the doorway, ^nd 
beat time to the music, moving his head 
up and down in sympathy with the 
measure. 

* Very pretty, very pretty ! * he murmured ; 
'though rather too romping to suit my old- 
fashioned ideas. What do you think of it, 
my lad, eh ? ' 

He turned round, expecting to find 
Graham still at his elbow, but encountered 
instead the shrewd face of Legeyt's grand- 
father. 

* Why, where's the lad t I thought he 
came in with us,' he exclaimed uneasily. 

* I should fancy he was half- way home 
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by this time/ replied the old diplomatist, with 
a short laugh. * We interrupted a lover's 
quarrel just now on the terrace/ 

•Foolish fellow!' exclaimed Mr. Fletcher, 
in a tone of genuine vexation. * I had particu- 
larly wished to introduce him to your lordship. 
I can't believe he has gone home without us.' 

* My dear friend, you did not see his 
face when my hopeful grandson carried off 
Miss Fletcher. I don't need an introduction 
to be quite certain that the young fellow 
will never make a diplomatist.' 

Mr. Fletcher's countenance fell visibly. 

' The lad's temper will ruin him,' he said, 
putting on his spectacles, and peering round 
the room as though he still expected to come 
upon the missing face. 

'No, no/ rejoined Lord Tremaine, with 
easy courtesy. * He is a nice young fellow 
enough, I have no doubt I like that bull- 
dog sort of temper myself, but it does not 
answer in my profession.' 
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By which it -will be seen that Lucy's 
waltzing was of greater and more lasting 
importance than she knew. When she 
turned her back upon poor Graham's 
agonized countenance it was the work of a 
moment, the result of an angry impulse, but 
it was destined to turn the whole current of 
his life. 



CHAPTER V. 




DRIFTING APART. 

' Oh, thou child of many prayers, 
Life hath quicksands, life hath snares ! 

T was still early in the forenoon 
next day, when Graham received 
a note from Mr, Fletcher, re- 
questing that he would go over to the Manor 
as soon after dinner as possible, as he wished 
to speak with him on a subject of some 
importance. The young man had been in 
no very enviable frame of mind before, and 
this little missive did not tend by any means 
to restore his equanimity. 

He brought it into his mothers room 
with that Byronic frown on his brow that 
had so excited the mirth of his rival on 
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the previous evening, and inquired if she 
could guess what it portended. 

Mrs. Leigh read it through carefully, and 
then gave it back to hinx with a smile, 

* I don't suppose it portends anything half 
so gloomy as your fa,ce at this moment. 
You look as if you had been planning an 
assassination.'. 

* Td willingly assassinate several people 
if I had the chance,' exclaimed Graham 
moodily. 

* Hush, my child ! don't say things like 
that, even in jest,' said Mrs. Leigh, with 
rather a pained look on her sweet face. 

*It relieves me,' replied the young man, 
heaving a deep sigh that touched her not a 
little. 

* And so you did nbt enjoy yourself last 
night ? ' she said gently. 

' Do you think you need ask me, mother ? ' 

* I think I need not ask you why.' 

' Why, then ? ' he demanded abruptly. 
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* Because little Lucy enjoyed herself too 
much to please a certain young sultail of my 
acquaintance;' 

'She's a coquette!' he burst out fiercely, 
— ' an empty, heartless coquette ! and I am a 
fool to care for her. She and Purdon are 
well matched. Heaven help them both ! 
If she wants to waltz through life, she has 
got what she needs/ 

'Graham, it is unworthy of you to speak 
like that of little Lucy. Her worst sin is 
feminine vanity, and as for being heartless, 
she has only too much heart for her own 
peace of mind. Do you suppose she has 
ever bestowed so much as a serious thought 
on Mr. Purdon ? ' 

* I know that if she were my sister I 
should not allow her to have anything to 
say to him, but, because she is tea times 
dearer to me than a sister, I must sit by and 
hear him talk nonsense enough to sicken one.' 

' You foolish, foolish boy I ' said . Mrs. 
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Leigh, in a tone of tender reproach. * Do 
you suppose th^t Lucy does not know it is 
nonsense, and values it accordingly ? ' 

* She likes it,' he answered doggedly; 'and 
she likes him, — ^she as good as told me so 
last night' " 

Mrs. Leigh laid down her work, and looked 
at him with blank amazement. 

* Did you ask\\^r\ Graham ? ' 

f ';Well, no,' he replied, in some confusion, 

for he was aware that he had made rather 

a fool of himself the night before. 
' Then she volunteered. to tell you ? ' 
'Well, no,' he repeated again, flushing 

with mingled shame and vexation. 'But it 

came out, somehow.' 
Mrs. Leigh was silent. 

* Why don't you speak, mother ? ' he said 
presently, and there was a little misgiving in 
his tone. 

' What would you have me say, Graham ? 
From your childhood you have never liked 
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to hear that you were in the wrong. I can 
say nothing now that would please you to 
hear.' 

* I know I was wrong, mother/ he said 
penitently; *but I was driven nearly mad 
last night, what with seeing her going on like 
that with Purdon, and hearing what Mrs. 
Douglass said.' 

* Mrs. Douglass ! ' said his mother, in 
accents as nearly contemptuous as he had 
ever heard from her ; * a woman who simply 
angles for Lucy for her own son, and 
throws her daughter at Mr. Purdon's 
head. Graham, it is my turn to be angry 
now, to find you listening to such ill-natured 
folly ! ' 

* Mother ! ' he exclaimed, looking up in 
astonishment ; * I never heard you make such 
a severe speech before.' 

*And I hope you never will again/ 
returned his mother, in her usual voice. ' I 
don't want to slander my neighbours, but 
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there are certain things I cannot help seeing, 
as I am not blind without my spectacles, 
like dear Cousin Fletcher.' 

' But, mother, would you have liked her 
waltzing with Legeyt Purdon ? * 

Mrs. Leigh made no reply for a moment, 
for her prejudice was struggling with her 
indulgent fondness for the child who had 
been as a daughter to her. 

' I can understand that to you it was a 
bitter sight/ she said presently, evading 
the question with feminine diplomacy ; ' but 
if her father made no objection, no one has 
a right to say a word.' 

* Mother, what can I do ? Will she ever 
speak to me again ? ' 

* That will depend on yourself. You may 
lead Lucy some day, perhaps, if you go 
the right way about it, but the man is not 
born yet who would be able to drive 
her.' 

* I don't want to drive her,' he began. 
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but she stopped him with one of her caressing 
gestures. 

*You have wanted to drive all your life, 
my boy, and in that you are not like your 
father/ 

* No one could ever have been tempted 
to drive you, mother,* said Graham, with a 
droll, child-like smile. 

' If he had had a mind to drive me, he 
would have done it. A wife is always there 
to be driven, but he was the tenderest and 
the bravest, the gentlest and the firmest of 
men. Ah, Graham, how I pray that you 
may be like him some day ! ' 

The boy answered not a word, but that 
he was touched more than he cared to show 
his mother knew, and she knew also that 
the worst of his mood was over now, 
inasmuch as he had owned himself to have 
been wrong. Still it was not altogether 
without some anxiety that she saw him 
take his hat the moment dinner was over. 
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and hurry down the steep lane that led into 
the pleasure-ground of the Manor. She 
watched him till his slim, lithe figure was 
hidden among the trees, and then turned 
back to her own door to find Lucy approaching 
it by another and more circuitous route. 

* Is that the way you two children play 
hide and seek with each other ? ' said Mrs. 
Leigh gently, as the girl followed her into 
the house; and even as she said the words 
she was struck by their strange appositeness 
to the existing state of things between the 
young man and the maiden. 

* Graham has gone down to the Manor, 
I suppose,' answered Lucy evasively. * Papa 
said something about his coming to speak to 
him. I had been in the village, and so I 
came round this way.' 

She untied her hat as she spoke, and 
slipped down into her usual seat at Mrs. 
Leigh's feet, in the window of the pleasant 
little parlour. 
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' There seems to be some peculiar attrac- 
tion in that particular square of carpet; for 
I observe that both you and Graham like 
It better than any of the chairs or stools/ 

* The attraction is in the person sitting 
here, I suppose/ answered Lucy, with one 
of those rare smiles that she kept for the 
very few beings in the world whom she really 
loved. It made anything like a caress super- 
fluous; and indeed the little maid was not 
wont to be prodigal either of her smiles or 
caresses, being one of those favoured mortals 
who seem born to receive rather than to give. 

Therefore Mrs. Leigh was the more sur- 
prised to-day, when she said these words 
with a smile that implied a whole volume 
of tenderness and reverential affection. 

' Have you come to tell me all about the 
ball last night ? * laying her hand on the 
girl's shining plaits, and patting them gently 
as she spoke. 

* The ball ? Well, I suppose it was like 
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most other balls/ said Lucy, with a sigh that 
she attempted to pass off as a yawn. 

*You have been to so many, my child, 
haven't you ? ' said Mrs. Leigh, with gentle 
satire. 

'Well, you know what I mean. Aunt 
Grace,* said Lucy, with a deprecating laugh. 
* We danced, of course, and walked about 
afterwards. They had lighted up the con- 
servatory with coloured tapers ; it looked 
very pretty. But of course Graham has told 
you all about it.V 

* Graham did not say anything about the 
coloured tapers.* 

* Perhaps he has told you,' said Lucy, in 
a voice which she strove in vain to render 
quite steady and unmoved, *why he went 
home so early last night ? * 

*■ No, my child ; I cannot say he has told 
me that either, and yet perhaps I can guess 
why.' 

* It was not fair! It was cruel!' cried 
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poor Lucy, her enforced calmness giving way 
as she recollected Graham's reproachful face 
on the terrace. * There is. no one in the 
world so unkind to me as Graham^ or so 
unreasonable. I would have danced with 
him afterwards if he had waited/ 

'Graham is hasty, I know,' said Mrs. Leigh 
soothingly; 'but he is generally sorry for 
it afterwards, and to be unkind to you, 
darling, is the last thing he would wish to 
be.' 

* He makes me miserable ! ' said the girl, 
breaking into passionate sobs ; * he misunder- 
stands every single word I say. He brings 
somethiiig out of me that I never knew was 
in me. He makes me absolutely hate myself 
after he has been with me, and I don't know 
why ; only I sometimes wish ' — 

* What do you wish, my darling ? ' whis- 
pered Mrs. Leigh gently. * Not that Graham 
was gone ? ' 

* I wish that he had not come back. I 
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was quit^ happy till he came; but he has 
spoilt everything/ 

* You would not have gone on being happy, 
my child. Graham has not really changed 
you. He has only shown you to yourself/ ' 

* I can never go back now to what I used 
to feel, Aunt Grace. Even last night it 
was not like what I thought it would have 
beenw You don't know — yoii can't under- 
understand; but it is all changed. And 
when I was having the most fun, I used to 
feel all of a sudden as if I should like to 
cry, and everything seemed like a horrid 
dream/ 

' I do know. I can understand,' replied 
Mrs. Leigh, with an inexpressible yearning 
over the heart now first awaking to all the 
untold capacities of joy and sorrow that lie 
hidden in our lives until the moment when 
an all:powerful love shall call them forth. 

Unconscious, unthinking maidenhood was 
over already for the child to whom she had 
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been as a mother, and the first truth that 
turns a careless girl into a thoughtful, feeling, 
suffering woman was beginning to dawn dimly 
upon her soul. 

* Graham was so cruel last night ! he went 
on about my dancing with Mr. Purdon as 
if it had been a sin. What can be the harm 
of it?' 

This was said with a faint accent of doubt, 
as though she had begun to feel rather than 
see that there might be some harm in it; 
and Mrs. Leigh hesitated a moment or two 
before she answered. 

* Is there any harm in it, Aunt Grace?* 
persisted Lucy. 

* Not certainly in dancing once or twice ; 
but, dear child, if your mother were alive 
she would have told you last night that a 
girl can hardly be too wary how she bestows 
her favours on a man whom she wishes people 
to believe indifferent to hen* 

The girl made no answer; but a burning 
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blush crept slowly upon her fair face, and 
tears of maidenly shame rose in her eyes. 

* People are so hard and unkind/ she mur- 
mured. 

*Ah yes, little Lucy!* echoed her Aunt 
Grace, with a heavy sigh ; * people are hard 
and unkind in the world. You may as well 
make up your mind to that at first as at last. 
They will see harm where no harm is meant, 
and misread your simplest actions, and impute 
motives that never crossed your mind. That 
is the world, my child, of which you have 
known nothing till now, and yet there is 
only one way in which you can safely afford 
to disregard its judgments.' 

Lucy looked up with inquiring eyes. 

* If you keep your heart pure, and obey 
your conscience implicitly, the opinion of the 
world will be robbed of its sting ; but if there 
is the faintest whisper in your soul that you 
have given cause for the ill-natured remarks 
which are sure to be repeated to you, ah ! 
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then indeed, Lucy, you will feel them in all 
their bitterness/ 

She spoke earnestly, as one who had been 
purified in the furnace of the world ; but she 
knew well how searing are its fires to certain 
sensitive souls, and she longed to shield this 
girl from its harsh verdicts. 
. * If I had you with me always when I was 
at parties, I think it would be easier,' said Lucy 
wistfully, 

' Dear child, if it were really needful for 
you, be sure that you would have me, and 
let that be one of the abiding beliefs of your 
life. We have what we really want always. 
As you cannot have me, it is evident 
that you are meant to learn your lesson 
alone.' 

* I don't see how I can, when I never 
meant any harm.' 

* Ah, little Lucy, you have a better Friend 
than I could ever be. The more you re- 
member Him, the more you will remember 
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yourself at times when you are most tempted 
to forget yourself/ 

There was no answer; but Mrs. Leigh 
did not expect one. She knew the nature 
with which she had to deal — knew, too, that 
with all its seeming lightness and vanity 
there was a deep under-current of reverence 
and nobility of soul. She had sown her 
seed, and she was convinced that it would 
bear fruit some day, perhaps even a hundred- 
fold, for the heart was an honest and good 
one. Nevertheless, she was sad and dispirited 
when the girl left her at last to return home ; 
for, after the double confidence that had been 
made to her this afternoon, she felt a convic- 
tion amounting to certainty that the day when 
she might call Lucy by the loved name of 
daughter would never dawn for her. 

True, Mrs. Leigh could read in her un- 
wonted tenderness and strange humility tokens 
that she already cared for Graham, and that 
some chord in her being had been touched. 
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even in the past twenty-four hours, of which 
she had hitherto known nothing. 

There was a great change in her even 
since the evening that Mr. Fletcher had 
first spoken of his wishes concerning her and 
Graham; but when she looked back to that 
night Mrs. Leigh could not blind herself to 
the fact that the two had manifestly drifted 
away from each other since then. 

What griefs might be in store for them 
before they finally parted for life, or were 
united for eternity, she dared not guess ; but 
her heart was heavy, for she had gone through 
the wilderness of life, and, like Moses, she 
felt that that to which she had looked forward 
as her Canaan was to be withheld from her to 
the very end. 



CHAPTER VI. 




A SNAPPED CHORD. 

* There are moments when our passions speak and decide for us, 
and we seem to stand by and wonder.' 

T was with a certain degree of trepida- 
tion that Graham knocked at the 
door of Mr. Fletcher's study, and, 
in answer to his cheerful * Come in, my lad,* 
presented himself before the old gentleman 
for the appointed interview. 

' You wanted to speak to me, sir ? * he 
began rather uneasily. * I feel that I ought 
to apologize ' — 

*What for?' interrupted Mr. Fletcher, 
putting on his precious spectacles, and sur- 
veying Graham with an air of shrewd good- 
humour. * You may be sure I did not send 
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for you to make apologies, my dear boy, so 
we will let that pass. What I wish to talk 
about is your own careen* 

*You are very kind, sir,' said Graham, 
feeling a good deal more relieved than he 
would have liked to admit; for he had con- 
fidently expected to receive a lecture on the 
subject of his behaviour last night. 

* I wish to be of service to you, Graham, 
for many reasons ; but, when all is said and 
done, no one can be of such service to you 
as yourself. You follow me ? * 

*Yes, sir; I think so.' And a flush of 
shame began again to mount into the young 
man's face. 

' Good ! Well, last night I had the pleasure 
of meeting an old friend — Lord Tremayne. 
You are aware, probably, of his relationship 
to the Purdons ? ' 

Graham nodded silently. 

'When they came here,' continued Mr. 
Fletcher, * three years ago, they brought me 
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letters of introduction from him; and he is 
so far pleased with the welcome they have 
received in this neighbourhood that he is 
anxious to be of service to me in any way 
he can/ 

*Was that the gentleman I saw walking 
with you last night ? ' asked Graham, de- 
voutly hoping that the answer might be in 
the negative. 

Mr. Fletcher eyed him for a moment or 
two with some keenness before he replied 
coolly, * Yes ; that was Lord Tremayne.' 

No answer from Graham; but he wished 
at that moment that Mr. Fletcher would 
kindly take off his spectacles. 

Instead of that, however, the old gentleman 
seemed to derive a slightly mischievous satis- 
faction from the sight of Graham's evident 
embarrassment. 

* Lord Tremayne is a skilled diplomatist,' 
said Mr. Fletcher presently, * given to reading 
men as men read books. It appears that 
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he amused himself last night with reading 
you, Graham/ 

* I fear he found nothing of much interest/ 
muttered Graham rather awkwardly. 

* To a man like Lord Tremayne most 
people are interesting at first sight/ replied 
Mr. Fletcher, taking a pinch of snuff.. *At 
any rate, my dear lad, he made up his mind 
about you ; and it will be entirely your own 
fault if he takes no further interest in you/ 

' What is his opinion, sir ? ' asked Graham, 
with visible anxiety^ 

* His opinion is that you will never make a 
diplomatist.* 

* You had wished, I know, sir, that I should 
be one/ 

*Yes, Graham; I had wished it. That 
was why I procured you the post you have 
held for the last three years, and would have 
continued to hold, I don't doubt, but for poor 
Morris's death. That was the first step. I 
had hoped to have advanced you a good 
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way last night, but you thwarted me, my 
lad; 

* Sir,* began Graham eagerly, * that was 
what I meant just now.' 

* I know you did, my dear boy ; but I 
wanted no apologies to myself. You meant 
no offence to me, and I never take offence 
where none is meant; but you have stood 
in your own light A man who cannot keep 
his temper in a private drawing-room is not 
likely to be of much use as a public servant. 
Iron will not do the work of polished 
steel.' 

* I am ashamed of myself, sir,' said Graham 
manfully; and Mr. Fletcher well knew the 
effort that those few words cost to the youth's 
proud nature. 

*Then I am disarmed,' he said kindly, 
holding out his hand as he spoke. 

Graham wrung it in silence, for he could 
not trust himself to speak. 

* And now we will start afresh,' continued 
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Mr. Fletcher. * I do not wish you to suppose 
that Lord Tremayne's interest in you is at 
an end. He can be of help to you in more 
ways than one; and it is about that that I 
wish to talk to you this afternoon.' 

A pause, during which the old gentleman 
rose from his seat and began to walk rather 
restlessly up and down the library. 

* He could get you a writership in India, 
for example/ he said abruptly, pausing in his 
walk opposite to where Graham was sitting. 

Graham was silent; for to go to India in 
those days meant to be exiled for half a 
lifetime. 

'You do not like the notion of India, 
eh.?' 

*Sir, I would go if you wished it; but I 
would prefer work that was a little nearer 
home.' 

* You could have work much nearer home 
if you wished it, Graham.' 

* What kind of work, sir, might I ask } ' 
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* Work that you would be quite competent 
to perform/ 

Graham looked at the old man in some 
perplexity ; but, instead of proceeding to ex- 
plain himself, Mr. Fletcher began again to 
march up and down, only stopping now and 
then to fortify himself for the impending 
disclosure of plans by a pinch of snuff. 

* Lad,' he said at last, after what seemed 
to Graham an interminable silence, * be honest 
with me. Let me know your real wishes and 
hopes in life as if I were your father.' 

The young man rose from his seat in great 
agitation, and his face grew deadly pale as he 
answered, — 

*Sir, I have never dared to tell you my 
hopes; I feared they were utterly pre- 
sumptuous.' 

* So ! so ! Then it is as I thought, Graham. 
You love my little girl ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' murmured Graham ; * but — but 
she does not know it' 
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* Well, lad, on that point I can't pronounce 
anything ; but this I can say with truth, that 
I would rather give her to you when the time 
comes than to any one I know.' 

* Oh, sir ! how can I ever thank you enough ? ' 
exclaimed Graham fervently. 

* By living worthily of yourself and her,' 
replied Lucy's father, with a certain solemnity 
in his tone that impressed the young man 
deeply. 

' I will try — so help me, God ! I will try,' 
he said in a low, awed voice. 

* I believe it, my boy, or I would not have 
spoken to you like this ; but the time for 
speech is not come yet I don't ask you 
to serve seven years for her like Jacob for 
Rachel^ but I ask you to be absolutely silent 
for a twelvemonth.' 

' A whole year ! ' said Graham, in a tone of 
dismay. 

Mr. Fletcher smiled. 

* It seems long at your age, I know; but, 
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my dear Graham, if she is worth having, she 
is worth waiting fon I don't inquire into 
your difference with her last night. I have 
no doubt you will make up and fall out again 
a score of times in the course of the next year. 
Such quarrelling appears to be a necessary 
accompaniment of courtship; but I wish my 
little girl to be free for a twelvemonth, and 
if you choose to accept my conditions you 
can stay here.' 

' Stay here ! ' repeated Graham, in amaze- 
ment; 'but, sir, I have nothing to do.' 

'Ah! good!' said the old gentleman, 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 'That 
is a good sign, Graham. I am glad you 
don't want to eat the bread of idleness.' 

* No, indeed, sir ; I should feel unworthy 
of her if I were doing nothing for my liveli- 
hood.' 

' Well,' said Mr. Fletcher, ' I can give you 
plenty to do. You can help me if you will 
in more ways than one, and pick up useful 
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knowledge at the same time. I am growing 
old, my lad, and have often wished for a 
son of late years to help me with all I have 
to do. You can be such a son if you will. 
Eh, Graham ? ' 

* Oh, sir ! you need not ask me ! * and the 
young man's eyes were moist as he took 
the hand which Mr. Fletcher held out to him. 

* Moreover, I have another reason for not 
wishing you to go far from home at present,* 
continued Lucys father, with a suspicious 
huskiness in his voice, — 'your mother, Graham. 
She is far from strong, and you are all she 
has got of her own. I should not like you 
to be at the other side of the world as long 
as she was with us still.' 

* I was thinking of her, sir, when you 
mentioned that plan just now.' 

*Well, go on thinking of her, my boy, 
and you won't repent it. A good son makes 
a good husband, they say. But, Graham, 
remember you are on your honour.* 
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* I do remember indeed, sir.' 

* It will not always be easy to remember; 
you must make up your mind to that I 
cannot answer for it that your temper won't 
be tried pretty severely now and then; for 
I give you warning that I am not going to 
lift a finger to force the child's inclinations. 
If in a year she is still free, and you are of 
the same mind as now, why, then ' — 

* Then I may speak ? ' said Graham eagerly. 

* We shall see,' replied Mr. Fletcher. * Many 
things may happen in a year.' 

* And when may I begin to make myself 
useful to you, sir ? ' 

* Not to-day, nor yet to-morrow,' replied 
Mr. Fletcher, with a kindly smile. 'There 
is this cricket match coming off at Monk's 
Abbey next week; you will be wanting to 
practise for that if you are to keep up your 
old name.' 

* But, sir, I could make time for that easily 
enough,' said Graham earnestly. 
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* No, no, lad ; you have worked hard for 
three years, and six weeks' holiday is not 
too much now. When the match is over, 
and the Purdons have got over their excite- 
ment about that young fellow having attained 
his majority, it will be time enough to set to 
work. You can be your own master *till 
then.' 

*You will thank Lord Tremayne, sir, for 
me ? ' said Graham rather bashfully. 

' By all means,' replied Mr. Fletcher. * And, 
my dear boy, if you get tired of vegetating 
here, you have only to say so, and his lordship 
will do what he can for you.' 

' If that's all, I hope I may never have to 
trouble him ! ' exclaimed Graham joyously, as 
he took his leave; and Mr. Fletcher, as he 
watched the youth bounding down the shrub- 
bery path, echoed the hope with all his 
heart. 

' I trust it may turn out for the best/ he 
said to himself at last, turning away from 
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the window; 'but there is no doubt about 
it that Grace was right, and that they are 
too young at present.' 

But though Mr. Fletcher could arrange 
the circumstances of Graham's lot, he could 
not foresee the results likely to ensue from 
such arrangement, neither could he control 
that character which, as Novalis says, is most 
truly destiny. 

Still less could the guileless old man 
influence his daughters action in the matter. 
More than once during the next ten days 
did the maiden perplex him by her resolute 
avoidance of anything like a t^te-a-t6te with 
Graham. 

He was possessed by an idea shared in 
by the majority of his sex, that a woman's 
affections can almost invariably be guided 
into the desired channel, and it amazed him 
to find that Lucy persisted in declining to 
avail herself of the many opportunities of 
undisturbed intercourse with Graham which 
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he threw in her way, while flattering himself 
that the girl knew nothing of his intentions. 

For some reason or other, he knew not 
why, the old relationship between the Manor 
and the White House seemed to have be- 
come a thing of the past There were no 
more moonlight walks, no more pleasant 
evenings, and whenever he made a remark 
on the subject, Lucy invariably had an 
excuse ready, which usually silenced, though 
it failed to convince him. 

The real truth was that the little maiden 
was beginning to realize the state of her 
feelings towards Graham, and consequently 
she was possessed by an almost morbid 
anxiety that no one else should become aware 
of them, and he himself least of all. 

For this reason she would go miles out 
of her way to avoid meeting him, and then, 
like a truly reasonable woman, return home 
weary, dispirited, and often cross, because 
she had not met him. For the same reason 
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she would studiously avoid his eyes when 
they chanced to be together in public, affect 
not to perceive him when he was standing 
almost at her elbow, and then, like the foolish 
damsel she was, would weep bitterly in private, 
because after a while he took his cue 
from her, and ceased to pursue her with 
attentions. 

This state of things continued up to the 
very morning of the cricket match, and it 
was with a heavy heart that Graham went 
up to the field and took his place just under 
the terrace where the relations of the various 
cricketers had assembled to watch the 
contest. 

This match was an important event in 
the annals of the county, and was held every 
alternate year at Monk s Abbey. 

The opponents came mostly from a 

distance, and chief among them was a certain 

Mr. Temple, a young man about three years 

older than Legeyt Purdon, who had persist- 

II 
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ently rejected all overtures of intimacy from 
the latter. 

* The fellow is not a gentleman, and I 
don t like him/ he would say coldly, when- 
ever Lord Tremayne's grandson was under 
discussion. * I don t care a penny piece 
who either of his grandfathers were or are. 
One of them was a tailor, as I hear, and 
the other is Lord Tremayne, as we all know ; 
but the first would not make young Purdon 
a snob, and the other can t make him any- 
thing else.' 

Nevertheless, to be accounted one of 
Temple's intimates was a ruling desire of 
Legeyt, and, under these circumstances, his 
surprise and dismay may be imagined when 
Mr. Temple came forward with evident 
pleasure at sight of Graham Leigh, and 
greeted him with a frank cordiality that was 
decidedly obnoxious to Purdon. Nor was 
this the least of his annoyances that morning. 
He had invited Graham to play merely as 
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a stop-gap, so he explained to young Temple, 
whereat the other had replied, with a short 
laugh of polite amusement, — 

* You may think yourself fortunate to 
have him on your side, I can assure you. I 
wish he were one of my men.' 

Legeyt was surprised and disconcerted, 
and his previous dislike of Graham was not 
a little increased. It would have been 
impolitic, however, to betray his feelings, and 
accordingly he greeted his rival with all his 
accustomed suavity. 

It was not long, of course, before Graham 
descried Lucys white dress and cherry- 
coloured ribbons among the crowd of specta- 
tors on the terrace; while she for her part 
had observed his tall, active figure from 
the first moment he had appeared on the 
field. She had been rather silent till then, 
but no sooner had her heart given her 
warning of his approach by a sudden and 
unaccountable leap, than she turned to young 
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Douglass, who was standing beside her, and 
looked up at him with an air of such intense 
interest in all that he was saying, that when 
the poor fellow went off to play he fully 
believed she was in love with him ! 

The day wore on, and the game began 
to be exciting, for the two sides were evenly 
matched. In the afternoon, however. Monk's 
Abbey had a run of ill luck, which somewhat 
depressed those of the spectators who were 
anxious for its victory. 

'The day is going against us, Miss 
Fletcher,' said Legeyt, walking up, bat in 
hand, to where Lucy was sitting, in the midst 
of a little band of admirers both old and 
young. 

He had just been run out after a very 
poor score, and desired sympathy. 

Graham watched him with a jealous pang. 
For the last half-hour he had been casting 
longing glances at that vacant stool beside 
her, where Legeyt now quietly seated himself 
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But he was too proud to make one of a 
train, and too humble to assert his rights 
to a place which, if he had only known it, 
Lucy had kept for him all the afternoon. 

When Legeyt accordingly removed her 
cloak and parasol, and proceeded to sit down 
beside her, she felt unutterably depressed 
and weary, though her admirefs were far 
from guessing it. She laughed, as girls do 
sometimes when they are far more inclined 
to cry, exercised her keen wit pretty freely, 
and created such roars of laughter at her 
mischievous sallies, that Sir Roger Temple 
came up to her at last, and begged to be 
allowed to share the joke. 

This marked attention on the part of one 
of the county magnates excited terrible 
jealousy among the various young ladies 
whom Lucy had already eclipsed that after- 
noon ; and I regret to say that her triumph 
elated her considerably, and, between excited 
vanity and wounded feeling, the opinion of 
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her compeers, that she was a shameful 
coquette, was not wholly groundless. More- 
over, Graham, as she was well aware, was 
stationed as fielder not far off, and she felt a 
feverish anxiety that he should see how little 
his ill-temper affected her. Legeyt had given 
up his place to Sir Roger and returned to 
the cricket-field. 

Meanwhile, young Temple was defending 
his wicket with consummate skill, and the 
score he was rapidly running up bade fair 
to turn the scale against Monk's Abbey. 

*You will have to resign yourselves to 
defeat, my dear Miss Fletcher,' said Sir 
Roger, after some moments of silent attention, 
during which Lucy observed that Graham 
had been ordered off from his post near the 
terrace. 

* I hope not,' she said quietly. ' That is 
a good bowler who has just been put on. 
Mr. Temple will find him a dangerous 
antagonist.' 
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* Who is it ? ' inquired Sir Roger, with 
interest, as the first ball was delivered with 
an unerring swiftness and precision which 
proved that the bowler knew what he was 
about. 

* It IS Mr. Leigh,' she answered care- 
lessly. ' Your son knew him at Harrow, I 
think.' 

* Graham Leigh ! Captain Leigh's son ! — of 
course! Why, I did not know the young 
fellow. He has grown into a man.* 

* He has been away, you know, for three 
years.* 

* So I heard. Ah ! Bravo, young sir ! ' 
as a well-directed ball dismissed Temple's 
viS'd'Vis from his wicket. 

Then followed an encounter between the 
two chief players of the field, long re- 
membered in the annals of the county cricket 
matches when the place of one of the two 
knew him no more. The one played for 
his side, the other for his love. 
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The presence of Lucy had put him on 
his mettle, and he played his very best that 
day, quite unconscious that he was exciting 
universal admiration. Even Legeyt Purdon 
forgot his personal dislike for the moment, 
and joined in the roars of applause 
that greeted young Temples fall, while 
Lucy felt a lump rising in her throat at 
the sight of the unlooked-for triumph for 
Graham. 

How proud she felt of him that day! 
and how little the poor fellow guessed 
it! 

When the game was ended, and he was 
carried round the field in triumph by the 
youftg Douglasses, and finally brought up 
to the terrace to receive the congratulations 
of his partisans, he only saw that Lucy 
was one of the very few who did not press 
forward to shake him by the hand, and felt 
bitterly that his triumph was worth less 
than nothing since she refused to share it. 
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He did not know — foolish fellow, how should 
he ? — that the sound of that prolonged applause 
had brought her heart into her throat and 
tears of pride to her eyes, and that it was 
only because she could not trust herself to 
speak that she hung back when the others 
thronged forward. In the excitement of 
the moment no one noticed her, and 
when at last she had swallowed down her 
tears, and ventured forward to the end of 
the terrace, she found that Graham had 
already disappeared. 

When the carriages were ordered round, it 
was Legeyt who came forward to wait upon 
her, put on her cloak, and perform all those 
little offices which are so dear to a lover s 
heart That sight was the overflowing drop in 
Graham's bitter cup of jealousy, and turned 
his blood to gall. He had exercised some 
kind of self-restraint up to that moment, but 
now he felt as if the devil were let loose 
within him. When the cricketers sat down 
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to supper, it soon became evident that he 
was by no means in an amiable frame of 
mind, for he took every opportunity of 
contradicting his rival, in language that came 
very near to being insolent. 

* There will be a quarrel between those 
two before they have finished,* said young 
Douglass to his neighbour Temple. ' They 
hate one another like poison.* 

* Really ! what is the cause of that .'^ ' 

* Oh, a woman, of course. A woman is 
mostly at the bottom of quarrels.' 

* Do you speak from personal experience ? ' 
inquired Temple, looking rather amused at 
this speech ; for the lad was about seventeen, 
and his assumption of the airs of an old 

' roue was an uncommon sight in those 
days. 

'And who is the young lady?' he added 
presently, perceiving that Douglass did not 
quite relish his last question. 

* She is a Miss Fletcher. Dp you know 
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her ? You might have seen her to-day on 
the terrace. Half our fellows are mad 
about her ; but they say she is booked to 
Purdon/ 

*She struck me as by no means inclined 
to limit her favours to him/ replied Temple, 
who was something of a prig, albeit a ' blame- 
less ' one. 

* Look ! there's Purdon going to give us 
another toast. What do you wager that 
it isn't Lucy Fletcher ? * 

* I never bet,' was the calm reply ; * and, 
to tell you the truth, I think Purdon has 
drunk rather too many toasts already.' 

And indeed young Temple was not far 
wrong. * In vino Veritas y says the old proverb, 
and its truth was proved here ; for the results 
of the various toasts were in exact accord- 
ance with the different dispositions of the 
drinkers. 

Graham, whose temper was not amiable 
at the best of times, had gradually waxed 
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more and more quarrelsome, and his voice 
had a low growl in it that suggested the 
rumbling of a distant thunderstorm. 

Young Purdon, on the contrary, rose from 
his seat with an air of smirking politeness 
that was an absurd exaggeration of his usual 
manner. 

* There had been a good many toasts pro- 
posed already,* he said, with a wave of his 
jewelled hand, and bowing gracefully to the 
assembled guests. 

* More of them than are good,* muttered 
Graham, in a sulky parenthesis. 

' But,' continued Purdon, taking no notice 
of this interruption, *one had been omitted 
which it was his duty as well as his pleasure 
to propose, — one who, if this day's passage- 
of-arms had been contested in the days of 
chivalry, would assuredly have been unani- 
mously chosen sovereign of love and beauty. 
Need he say that he was alluding to little 
Lucy Fletcher ? ' 
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A round of applause from his own set 
greeted these words. As soon as it had 
died away, Graham, to the amazement and 
dismay of the whole company, emptied hi^ 
glass upon his plate, turned it upside down, 
and surveyed his adversary with a cool, 
defiant stare. 

Dead silence prevailed for a few moments 
after this significant action, at the end of 
which Purdon observed, with his usual suave 
politeness, * that he regretted to see that one 
of the gentlemen present had declined to 
drink the toast Might he be allowed to 
ask his reasons ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' said Graham, speaking in a low, 
excited whisper, which could be heard dis- 
tinctly, however, to the farthest end of the 
long table. * The young lady whom you have 
just alluded to is related to me, and I shall 
be (Obliged to you to mention her name in 
a more respectful manner.' 

Another silence, during which the two men 
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glared at each other across the table, aware 
that the moment for unmasking their dislike 
(not to apply a stronger term to their feeling) 
had at length arrived. 

* Leigh, my good fellow,' said Purdon, 
with his insufferable air of patronage, *let 
me recommend you not to strain your 
neck by looking too high. The grapes 
you covet are grown for your neighbours 
walls/ 

* Come, come, Purdon, that's a little too 
strong,* interrupted Douglass, in a tone of 
angry remonstrance. * Unless you can prove 
that youVe engaged to the girl, you have no 
right to speak of her as if she were to be 
had for the asking.' 

*As for you, my dear fellow, I should 
recommend you to hold your tongue. She 
won't have anything to say to you, at any 
rate. As for myself, she and I understand 
each other.' 

* Do you mean to say that you are engaged 
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to her ? * said Graham fiercely. ' I have a 
right to insist on knowing.' 

* The deuce you have ! ' replied Purdon 
coolly. * It does not strike me that she 
gives you much right. How many times 
did she dance with you at our ball the other 
night, hey ? I appeal to present company. 
How many words did she speak to Leigh 
to day } ' 

' It appears to me,' remarked young Temple, 
speaking now for the first time, 'that Miss 
Fletcher's behaviour to Leigh has nothing 
whatever to say to the matter. Leigh is of 
opinion, and I must say I agree with him, 
that Mr. Purdon's familiar mention of that 
young lady s name in a society like this is 
not in good taste; and under these circum- 
stances I can only hope that he will not 
again outrage the feelings of any one present 
by mentioning her in other than those terms 
in which a gentleman should always speak 
of a lady.' 
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What the consequences of this temperate 
and guarded speech might have been it is 
impossible to say ; for, before the words were 
fairly out of young Temple's mouth, Graham 
had sprung to his feet, and, with a white heat 
of passion that absolutely appalled his hearers, 
he said, — 

* Mr. Temple is of opinion that Mr. Purdon's 
mention of Miss Fletcher is not in good taste, 
/say that it is blackguardly, that no gentleman 
would have been guilty of it, and that his 
statements this evening respecting both her 
and myself have been false as well as insulting.' 

As he spoke he brought down his fist on 
the table with a violence that made every 
glass upon it ring again. 

Legeyt stared at him for a moment or two 
with drunken gravity, and then said, with a 
shake of the head, — 

* Leigh, my good fellow, if you were not 
very drunk I should call you out for that 
speech. No man calls Legeyt Purdon a liar 
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twice; but as it is, for little Lucy's sake, I 
shall overlook ' — 

He got thus far, but no farther; for the 
next moment Graham had sprung forward 
like a bull-dog, seized him by the throat, 
dragged him out to the middle of the room, 
and flung him to the ground. 

For one moment he stood over him, white 
and trembling; the next Purdon had sprung 
to his feet, and a dozen men were holding 
them back from each other. 

*You shall pay for this, sir!* he panted 
out fiercely, struggling in vain to reach 
Graham, and almost foaming at the mouth in 
his furious rage; * you shall pay dearly ! One 
or other of us shall not leave the field alive.' 

• I am at your service,' said Graham 
haughtily, *any day and any hour that you 
please to name. You know where to find 
me. Gentlemen, I wish you good- night ; ' 
and he walked to the door with erect figure 
and proud bearing. 
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But no one saw him when it had closed 
behind him, and he covered his face with 
his hands, and cried bitterly, 'Oh, Lucy! 
Lucy ! I have made myself unworthy of you 
for ever ! ' 



CHAPTER VII. 



AT DAGGERS DRAWN. 



' Alas 1 I can but bless thee ! 
May God leach thee, my BelovW 1 May God teach Ibee ! ' 

I H E next day was Sunday ; and Mrs. 
Leigh waited in vain for Graham 
to take her to church. He had 
not chosen to appear at breakfast ; and when 
she went ' to his door she found it locked, 
and he absolutely refused to open it. 

' Are you not coming to church, Graham ? ' 
she asked, in gentle remonstrance. 

' No, mother,' he answered from within ; 
and she went away full of sad misgivings. 
The tone of his voice had an iron ring in 
it which she had not heard since the days 
of his passionate childhood. 
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Her place in church was always in the 
Fletchers' pew; and Lucy looked surprised 
and dismayed when Mrs. Leigh came in by 
herself, and shook her head sadly in answer 
to the girl's upraised, inquiring eyebrows. 

The Purdons were all there as usual, with 
the exception of Legeyt, whose beauty had 
been somewhat disfigured by Graham's rough 
usage, and who therefore feigned indisposi- 
tion in order to avoid meeting the astonished 
glances of the congregation. Moreover, he 
required leisure and privacy to arrange his 
plans, and make his second convey his challenge 
to Graham through the intermediary of young 
Temple. He was quite resolved on fighting. 
His honour, he believed, was at stake; and 
he did not for a moment contemplate the 
possibility of Graham being a better shot 
than himself. 

It never occurred to him that Lucy's name 
might suffer; indeed, it is to be feared that 
if he thought of her at all it was only in con- 
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nection with himself and his own high spirit 
and daring, from which it may be concluded 
that his ideas of chivalry towards women in 
general, and the object of his admiration in 
particular, were not of a particularly elevated 
order. 

No sooner had Graham left the Pavilion 
the night before than young Temple coldly 
announced his intention of acting as his second 
in case a meeting should take place, upon 
which Purdon immediately invoked the heaviest 
penalties upon himself if he did not leave a 
mark upon Leigh that he should carry with 
hint to his dying day. 

To these imprecations Temple listened 
with freezing politeness. He was aware 
that Purdon considered swearing to be the 
mark of a gentleman, and was willing to 
leave him unrivalled in the accomplishment ; 
but as soon as Legeyt*s flood of profane 
words had slightly subsided, Temple said 
quietly, — 
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* I think it is unnecessary to discuss the 
matter any further. If you can find a 
second, Mr. Purdon, perhaps you will kindly 
put him in communication with me* In the 
meantime, I wish you good-night;' and he 
departed, with the determination to give 
Legeyt a very wide berth in future. 

Graham had not gone very far before 
young Temple overtook him, and retailed 
what had just occurred between himself and 
Purdon. 

*Of course a meeting will take place,* 
said Graham gloomily. * It must. I did 
not think of it when I dragged him out into 
the middle of the room, but I knew it before 
he was on the ground ; and, if I were to die 
for it, I could not have helped doing just 
what I did. For all that, I wish it were 
undone now.* 

* If Purdon will consent to accept an apology, 
' — not but what I fear matters have gone 
too far for that, — will you make it ? * • 
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* No ! ' thundered Graham. * He is a liar 
and a blackguard. A fellow must be both 
who would take a woman's name on his lips 
and toss it about among a set of half-drunken 
men. I spoke the truth then if I ever did 
in my life, and I won't unsay it' 

* I don't say he is not an utter snob ; but 
you have not put yourself in the right, Leigh, 
though I am willing to stand by you in the 
matter/ 

* If you think me so entirely in the 
wrong, I should prefer that you did not 
trouble yourself,' said Graham stiffly. * I 
have no doubt I shall find a friend easily 
enough.' 

'You will never find a better one than 
me,' replied Temple, with imperturbable com- 
posure. * Naturally I regret that you should 
have put it into Purdon's power to ruin your 
career, if he -does not take your life.' 

* Yes,' said Graham bitterly ; * my career is 
ruinede Very well! Let it lie at. her door 
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who might have saved me from it by one 
kind word.' 

*My dear Leigh, if she did not give you 
a kind word, why, in the name of heaven, 
do you grudge her to that conceited dandy ? 
I should have said myself that she was un- 
worthy of a serious thought from you, judging 
by the way she was coquetting on the terrace 
this afternoon.' 

* I would rather not discuss Miss Fletcher, 
if you please, Temple.' 

* As you like, my dear Leigh ; but you 
will find that society will discuss her pretty 
freely when this gets about' 

* It need not be known why we fight,' 
muttered Graham gloomily. 

* Are you joking ? ' said the other coolly. 
* How many men were present at that scene 
to-night ? Do you expect them to hold their 
tongues ? ' 

Graham was silent ; but his thoughts were 
bitter beyond description. In one flash he 
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realized the lasting and irretrievable mischief 
he had wrought in the lives nearest his own ; 
his mother's desolation, Mr. Fletcher's utter 
disappointment, and Lucy ^ — not the least 
bitter drop in all that bitter cup was the 
thought that he had done this thing for her 
name's sake, and in doing it had cast a slur 
upon that name which might never be for- 
gotten. He loved her; and he had brought 
shame and misery upon her. 

They walked on without a word till they 
came to the road leading into the village, 
wherQ Temple s dog-cart had been put up. 
There they paused; and Temple held out 
his hand, with a look of much concern. 

* I did not think this was going to be the 
end of it when you bowled me out, Leigh ; 
but I hope that you will look on me as a 
friend/ 

*You are a good fellow,' said the other 
huskily ; * but don't say more to me now, for 
heaven's sake, or I shall make a woman of 
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myself;' and Temple, seeing that he must 
be left to himself for the present, wrung 
his hand without a word, and drove back 
shortly afterwards to his own home. 

But no one saw Graham again that night. 
He kept away from Mrs. Leigh all through 
the next day, feeling in truth that he had 
made himself unworthy of the society of a 
good woman, and dreading unspeakably the 
inevitable moment of disclosure. Not until 
the evening, when she was sitting in the 
twilight, her heart heavy with apprehension, 
did he open the drawing-room door, and 
stand there as if uncertain whether to go in 
or not. 

*At last!' she exclaimed, in a tone of 
relief that struck home to him like a dagger. 
How would it be with her when she knew 
the truth ? He crossed the room without 
a word, knelt down in his old place, and hid 
his face on her shoulder. 

' What is ity Graham ? ' she asked him 
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tenderly; for she felt that his whole frame 
was trembling with emotion. 

Ah! how often, when he was a little boy, 
and had run to her in some childish rage of 
grief or anger, had he been soothed by that 
tender • What is it, Graham ? ' 

How often afterwards in the years to come 
did he long with a desperate aching for the 
gentle words and the unfailing sympathy 
which he had never looked for in vain. 

' What is it, my dearest ? ' she repeated 
urgently. 

'You will know soon enough. Don't ask 
me to-night,' he answered, lifting a face that 
startled her by its haggardness. 

* Will you promise to tell me to-morrow ? ' 

* I must tell you to-morrow. Do you know 
what I wish to-night ? ' 

* What do you wish, my child } ' 

* I wish that you did not care a straw for 
me, that my coming and going were nothing 
to you/ : . , 
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* Instead of which you are all the world to 
me, you foolish, foolish boy. What ails you 
to-night, Graham ? ' 

* Ah, don't say I am all the world to you ! ' 
he exclaimed passionately. * It is the bitterest 
stab you can give me ; and I know, besides, 
that it is only for my father s sake.' 

* It might have been fpr his sake at first, 
but since for your own.' 

* My father was happier than his son.' 

* His son may be worthy of him some day, 
if he will,* said Mrs. Leigh. 

Graham shook his head with a hard, bitter 
smile. 

' Dear ! ' she exclaimed entreatingly ; 
* don't give way to the spirit that makes 
you look like that Pray against it, and fight 
against it, or it will poison your life. " Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath." * 

*Ah, mother,' he answered, as he rose 
from his knees» *it is no question of giving 
way. The thing is done, and can never be 
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undone ; and, what's more,* he added, turning 
at the door just before he left the room, 
' I would not undo it if I could.' 

The look that accompanied those words, 
and the clenching of his teeth as he uttered 
them, haunted Mrs. Leigh's thoughts 
all through that dreary, solitary evening, 
and by the time it was dark she was 
persuaded that a great calamity was at 
hand. 

On the morrow all her vague, nameless 
fears were realized, when, going suddenly 
and unexpectedly into a small room off the 
parlour, which had been made over to 
Graham, she found him in the act of cleaning 
one of his fathers pistols. He started 
guiltily, and tried to hurry them out of 
sight, but Mrs. Leigh was not to be 
deceived. 

Fixing her grave, searching eyes on his, 
she asked sadly, — 

* Are those your father's pistols, Graham ? ' 
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* You should know them, mother, as you 
gave them to me.' 

' I did ; but, if I had known that his son 
would make an unworthy use of them, I 
would sooner have cut off my right hand 
than give them to him/ 

No answer, but Graham's face was set 
like a flint, as he went on cleaning the 
weapon. 

* Graham, what is it that you are going 
to do ? ' she said imploringly ; ' you have 
surely kept it from me long enough.' 

He replied by putting a letter into her 
hand and bidding her read it, and as she 
did so he watched her with quivering lips, 
for, strive as he might to harden himself, 
the thought of the anguish in store for his 
mother very nearly unmanned him. 

*Tell me the truth, Graham,' she said, 
looking up with tears in her eyes, at sight of 
which he turned hastily away. * What have 
you doae to call for this ? ' 
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' I called him a liar and a blackguard. He 
was both,' answered Graham bitterly ; * and 
in this most Christian country it is the law 
of society that such insults should only be 
wiped out with blood.' 

* It is a hard, cruel, wicked law ! ' she 
exclaimed passionately; *and no one calling 
himself a Christian should obey it' 

* A hard, cruel, wicked law if you will, 
mother, but it is stronger than I am, and I 
must obey it. There is not a single man of 
our acquaintance who would not cry shame 
on him if he had sat down quietly under my 
insult, or on me if I refused to give him 
satisfaction.* 

' Is it not possible to your proud spirit to 
own that you have been wrong, Graham ? ' 

'Mother,* he answered impatiently, 'you 
speak like a woman, and do not understand 
that if I did as you would have me to do 
I should be branded as a coward by every 
one I know, and justly so. After such a 
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letter as that I have no alternative but to 
fight I am not even given the choice of an 
apology.' 

There was a long silence between them 
after that, during which she sat opposite to 
him, with such a look of hopeless sorrow upon 
her worn face that he could hardly bear to 
meet it. 

* Mother/ he said at last, putting up the 
pistol in its case, which he then shut up with 
a snap, *it is as well to face the truth. 
Before this hour to-morrow I may be 
dead.* 

* I could bear that, my son,* she answered, 
with the calmness of despair. ' I could bear 
never to see you again in this world, if you 
could tell me that from your heart you 
forgave him. You may do this thing, and 
not be a murderer before God ; you may 
fail to do it, and be one.' 

* I will never forgive him,* said Graham, 
clenching his fist and setting his teeth. 
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* Mother, heaven would not be heaven to 
me if he were there. He has been the ruin 
of my peace, and I hate him. No, Til never 
forgive him, never ! ' 

* If you do not, God knows it will be 
the hardest sorrow I shall ever have had to 
bean' 

No answer, but Graham sprang up from 
the table, and began to walk restlessly up 
and down the room. 

To forgive ? How was it possible ? Who 
could ask it of him ? Had not the man 
stood between him and Lucy, blasted his 
hopes, marred his peace, ruined his career ? 
Could he ever be other than his deadly 
eneniy ? And * Graham*s heart answered, 
'Never' 

* I can t forgive him, mother,' he burst out 
dgain. * If he had loved her I could have 
borne it, — at least I could have gone away, 
and never troubled either of them again, — 
but how much does he love her if he can 

K 
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bandy her name about in a drunken brawl ? 
I could kill him when I think of the other 
night.' 

He did not know that he was killing his 
mother, through her mortal anguish at the 
spirit of revenge by which he was possessed 
as by a devil. She said nothing, but the 
sight of her speechless misery began to probe 
him to the core. 

Again he walked restlessly about, trying 
not to meet those sorrowful, pleading eyes; 
knowing that in heart he was all but a 
murderer, and that if the duel had a disastrous 
issue he would not be held guiltless of his 
brother s blood. 

An old lesson — learnt in his childhood, 
and, alas ! forgotten in his youth — was 
coming back to him now, and forcing its voice 
to be heard : ' If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither shall your heavenly Father 
forgive ye your trespasses.' 

Never did the rebellious spirit struggle 
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with him so fiercely as in the next few 
minutes. He came back to his seat, and 
began to finger idly the various objects 
lying on the table, and his mother watched 
him in agonized suspense, for she saw 
that a terrible strife was going on within 
him, and her whole soul went up to 
heaven with a passionate pleading for the 
young soul that was being so sorely 
tempted. 

The balance hung on a thread, — nay, he 
was all but ready to start up with a fresh 
outburst of hatred, — when some impulse — he 
knew not why — made him take up a small 
miniature of Lucy that lay on the table 
before him. He touched the spring and 
opened it 

It had been taken years before, when she 
was a mere child, and he had begged to have 
it for himself only a few days before, when 
he had come across it in his mother's room. 
She still looked like that sometimes ; he 
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remembered to have seen the same grave, 
innocent expression in her eyes the first 
Sunday after his return, when they had knelt 
together, joint worshippers at that love feast 
where hatred and strife and envyings have 
no place. And as he gazed on the picture, 
a long-forgotten incident of his childhood 
came back to him, and he remembered how- 
she had come tack to him in one of their 
momentary quarrels, after he had roughly 
repulsed her, and had pleaded with him 
tearfully, *not to 'scuse, Graham, but to 
forgive.' 

All this he remembered now, and how 
they had kissed and made friends, and 
the recollection brought a choke into his 
throat and made the tears rush unbidden 
to his eyes. He hid his face in his hands, 
and a great sob broke from him ; but 
in that moment the demon which had so 
nearly mastered him fled away discom- 
fited, and love and repentance rushed in 
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like a flood, and took possession of his 
soul. 

His mother knew then that her prayer 
was answered, and went out without another 
word. 





CHAPTER VIII. 




TOO LATE. 

* But oh ! Ihe night ! oh bitter-sweet, oh sweet ! ' 

' Is there none 
Will tell the king I love him, tho' so late ? * 

N the evening of the same day 
Lucy Fletcher was wandering 
about the garden of the Manor 
House, feeling somewhat dreary, though 
she could hardly have told why. That 
vague, nameless melancholy which seems to 
be the peculiar heritage of the very young, 
and as it were to forecast for them their 
later sorrows, had come over her like a 
cloud, and she strolled aimlessly about the 
place, wondering why all the brightness had 
gone out of her life. 
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The truth was that she was feeling a very 
natural reaction after the excitement of 
the Saturday. Doubtless it had been very 
pleasant at the time ; sitting out there on 
the terrace and being flattered and made 
much of by everybody. But, after all, 
what was it all worth ? she asked herself 
rather wearily. One word from Graham 
would have outweighed the whole, and he 
had not chosen to speak to her. She did 
not know, poor child, that in love as in life 
there can be no birth without pain, no true 
bliss without its corresponding sorrow, and 
that this is an inexorable, if also a most 
merciful law of our being. She only knew 
that she was sad and lonely, that there was 
a new want in her heart, which life as it 
stood at present could not satisfy, and that 
somehow things were so crooked to-day, 
that even the Purdons, who had hitherto 
been the panacea of all her ' ennuis ^ had 
failed to charm away her melancholy mood. 
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Therefore it was that on this Monday 
evening little Lucy sighed a good deal, and 
yawned more than once, and looked so 
evidently dispirited, that her father did not 
even require his spectacles to observei her 
altered mien, and presently asked, — 

* What ailed her ? was she tired, or what ? ' 
'Yes, I think I am tired,* said Lucy 

hastily, taking refuge behind this vague 
statement She was very tired of life that 
evening, as girls often are who as yet know 
absolutely nothing of its real significance. 

' Do you only think about it ? Nay, then 
you can't be so very bad, little woman ! 
Where have you been to-day? Up at the 
White House, eh ? ' 

* No, papa,' answered Lucy, with a very 
vivid blush. ' I had quite meant to have 
gone to-day, but the Purdon girls called 
for me, and we went a long walk, and after 
that it was too late, but I will certainly go 
the very first thing to-morrow.' 
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Which indeed she did, though under 
circumstances of which she little recked 
when she uttered the words with such easy 
confidence that 'the morrow would be as 
to-day.' 

* Do, my child,' said her father kindly. * I 
could not ' bear that you should even seem 
to neglect your Aunt Grace, and for some 
reason or another I don't think you have seen 
quite so much of her and Graham lately.* 

This was unfortunately so true that Lucy 
could not deny it, and she therefore took 
refuge in silence. Her father watched her 
with something of wistfulness in his glance. 
Guileless and simple-minded as he was, the 
events of the Saturday had not wholly 
escaped his notice. He had remarked on 
that occasion that Lady Elizabeth had paid 
sufficient court to his little girl to turn her 
head, and he was quite shrewd enough to 
understand that she was valued less for her 
own intrinsic merits than for the large fortune 
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which popular rumour ascribed to her. 
Moreover, he had observed that Graham 
was conspicuous by his absence from her 
side, and the thought of anything like a 
rupture between him and Lucy troubled him 
not a little. 

The girl read his thoughts, and trembled 
lest he should give them words. Truth to 
tell, her own conscience had accused her 
sharply for her behaviour that afternoon, 
and there are very few who care to hear 
such an accusation repeated from outside. 
But she need not have feared. Mr. Fletcher 
was aware that in nine cases out of ten 
to tell a girl not to flirt with a given man 
was pretty certain to bring about the end 
most desirable to avoid ; and so, contrary 
to her fearful expectation, the only vent he 
allowed to his disturbed thoughts was a sigh 
and a low, prolonged whistle. 

* I wonder,* he said presently, speaking as 
much to himself as to her, • why the lad did 
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not come up here to-day as he promised. I 
had letters for him to write.' 

* Who "i Graham, papa ? ' said Lucy rather 
timidly. 

* Who but Graham } ' replied her father a 
little testily. *You don't suppose I want 
young Purdon to be my secretary, do you ? 
By the way, I did not see him at church 
yesterday.' 

* He was very unwell, Connie said ; and he 
could not leave his room to-day either.* 

* Humph ! one knows what that means,' 
muttered the old gentleman under his 
breath. 

* What does it mean ? ' inquired Lucy. 

* Nothing, my dear — nothing that you would 
understand.' 

* Graham was not at church either,' added 
Lucy, prompted by some strange and inex- 
plicable desire to keep him in the foreground 
of conversation, even though she did not 
choose to speak well of him. 
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' ' My dear, I was not drawing any com- 
parison between them — that I am aware 

of; - 

Lucy was silent She did not care for 
Legeyt Purdon, and yet it always fretted her 
whenever her father spoke of him. She had 
never examined into the cause of her vexation, 
and was far from guessing that it lay in her 
own self-love, and that Purdon's claim to her 
consideration arose from his undisguised 
admiration of herself; so far, indeed, that she 
would have denied such an imputation with 
no little indignation. Poor little Lucy ! she 
knew nothing as yet of the deceitfulness of 
her own heart. 

The silence was broken presently by a click 
at the shrubbery gate, and presently a figure 
was visible at the end of the long walk, and 
footsteps were audible through the stillness of 
the summer evening. 

* Is that Graham ? * said Mr. Fletcher, with 
an almost tremulous eagerness. 
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- ' I think so/ Lucy answered, as quietly as 
though her heart had not begun to beat 
the very moment that she heard the gate 
open. Her father rose immediately and went 
forward to meet him," while she remained 
behind, lest he should think that she had 
been in any haste to see him, or had troubled 
herself in the smallest degree for his absence,- 

He did not seem, however, to have a 
thought for her, for she saw him presently 
turn aside with her father into one of the side- 
walks without so much as a glailce in her 
direction ; and' her foolish little heart swelled 
accordingly with wounded vanity, until it was 
full to bursting. 

If the Purdons had been with her at that 
moment, she would probably have electrified 
them by some mad outburst of wild spirits ; 
but as it was, she got up and walked into the 
house with an angry toss of her head, and 
told herself over and over again that she did 
not care a straw. 
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The drawing-room was nearly dark, but 
she made her way over to the piano, and 
began to play a noisy ringing march which 
Graham had characterized once as claptrap 
music, worthy of Monk's Abbey. 

He came in in the middle of this perfor- 
mance, and stood quietly at her side for a 
moment or two, until her father suddenly 
addressed her in a tone which she had never 
heard, from him before in all her eighteen 
summers. 

*Lucyt' 

She stopped in the middle of a flourish. 

* Do you see your cousin ? ' 

* Oh, is that you, Graham ? How is Aunt 
Grace ? ' 

The tone of cool politeness nearly un^ 
manned him, and he turned aside and bit his 
lip. 

* Girl ! * said Mr. Fletcher, with a fiery 
indignation in his tone that awed her into 
instant submission ; * let there be an end to 
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your absurd airs. They have done more 
harm than you will ever be able to undo. 
Say good-bye to your cousin. You will not 
see Kim again.' 

^Sir,' exclaimed Graham, turning to him 
with a passionately imploring gesture, 'you 
promised' 

Mr. Fletcher uttered a hasty exclamation of 
impatience, and left the room ; and Graham 
turned to Lucy and took her cold hand in his. 
* It is true, Lucy ! * he said, with a catch in 
his breath that was almost a sob. ' I am going 
away. Something has happened which — I 
can't tell you. I was wrong — I did not know 
what I was saying — I shall have to go, unless — 
Your father will tell you himself; but he 
said I might see you again to say good- 
bye.* 

The gloom had deepened into darkness, a 
fit type of that long misunderstanding between 
them which had culminated in this utter 
misery for both. He could not see the girFs 

L 
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white petrified face, or he must surely have 
known that she loved him. 

For one moment they stood thus face to 
face, without a word to break the silence that 
succeeded to his broken confession; then 
he heard Mr. Fletchers returning footsteps, 
and knew that the supreme moment had 
come. 

* My darling ! ' he whispered passionately. 
' I must go ; forgive me, oh, forgive me, 
Lucy ! ' 

She tried to speak, but her tongue clave to 
the roof of her mouth, and her breath came 
and went in gasps, as though she were 
choking. Graham could bear it no longer; 
he took her in his arms and held her to his 
heart as though he would never let her go 
again ; and years afterwards he looked back 
to that one moment as the sweetest and the 
bitterest, the most blissfully happy and the 
most hopelessly sad of his whole life. 
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* I think she knows I love her, mother, but 
it is too late now/ 

They were sitting hand in hand together on 
the sofa in her room. He knew not how he 
had found his way back to her after the agony 
of that parting. He had hardly heard 
Mr. Fletchers words of comfort and counsel 
and blessing. Something he had murmured 
in reply of love and gratitude, and then he 
had broken away from the old man, and 
staggered out of the house which had become 
for him the sepulchre of buried hopes, and 
hurried back to his mother with the dazed 
look of one walking in sleep. 

All through that calm, short summer^s night, 
while Lucy was tossing in dry-eyed misery 
upon her sleepless bed, and her father, bowed 
beneath a heavier disappointment than she 
guessed, was seeking relief by prayers for the 
safety of the lad whom he loved almost as a 
son, did Graham and his mother keep vigil 
together, and sit hand in hand in perfect silence. 
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There was something majestic in the young 
man's sorrow now, for the hand of God had 
been laid heavily upon him, and he had 
bowed beneath its weight ; and so left behind 
him for ever the old crude, rebellious spirit 
which had ruled him in the past. So the 
night wore on, till the lamp burnt low in its 
socket, and the first faint streak of the dawn 
was visible in the horizon. 

He got up then with a slight shiver, went 
to the table, and began to write. When 
he had finished he folded up the paper and 
gave it to his mother, saying simply, 

* You will give it to her if I don't come 
back.* 

She took it from him without a word and 
laid it in her desk ; then they went down 
together, and she helped him in silence to 
prepare for the worst 

He turned to her at last with a whole world 
of sorrowful tenderness shining in his eyes. 

* Mother, the time is come, and I must go.' 
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* I know it, my child. Go, and God have 
you in His holy keeping now and for ever. 
But, Graham, one word. Put your arms 
round me, my son, and look me in the face 
and say that you forgive him.' 

* As I pray to be forgiven.' 

They were the last words she ever heard 
him speak. Together they walked down the 
path as far as the garden gate, and there he 
left her, after one long, passionate, clinging 
embrace ; but as she stood and watched him 
out of sight she knew that she had looked 
upon his face for the last time. 

Long before that day was ended it was 
known throughout the neighbourhood that 
there had been a duel between Legeyt Purdon 
and Graham Leigh, in which the former was 
dangerously wounded, and the latter compelled 
in consequence to flee from the country. 

But no one was ever acquainted with all 
the details except Mrs. Leigh, to whom young 
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Temple related them with tears in his eyes 
before the event was an hour old. 

On arriving at the place of meeting, Graham, 
casting etiquette to the winds, walked frankly 
up to his adversary, and said that he sincerely 
regretted the intemperance of his actions on 
Saturday night. 

Purdon heard him in contemptuous silence, 
and then, turning to his second, said coolly, 
* I am not aware that I offered Mr. Leigh the 
choice of an apology, but, as he appears, to be 
inclined to show the white feather, perhaps 
you will kindly ask his friend whether he 
means to retract his insolent words! 

Poor Graham started back as if he had 
been shot, and walked away while the two 
seconds hastily exchanged a few sentences. 
He had humbled his pride to the very dust 
in making this acknowledgment, and was 
utterly crushed by the ignoble spirit which 
had put so false an interpretation upon 
it. 
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' Never mind/ said Temple, coming up to 
him presently. * Jack Spencer and I know 
you too well to think for a moment that you're 
afraid. That low cur is not worth your 
powder and shot, but he will not be satisfied 
unless you take back what you said the other 
night* 

' I cannot/ answered Graham, in a low, 
firm voice. ' It would be a lie to say I 
could/ 

Young Temple went back to Legeyt's 
second, and, after the two had completed the 
necessary arrangements, Graham came forward 
and took his place, with downcast eyes and 
face blanched not with fear but with a terrible 
emotion. 

When he came to this point young Temple's 
lips quivered, and for some moments he could 
hardly proceed. 

•Your son is one of the noblest fellows I 
have ever met in my life, Mrs. Leigh,' he 
said presently, in somewhat broken tones.. 
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* I know that to say what he said to-day 
wanted more courage than to walk up to 
a cannon's mouth, and I know that it was 
no thought of himself that brought him 
to do it. As for Purdon, well, one must 
hope he will get over his wound, but 
for my part I don't see that the world 
would have been much the poorer for his 
death/ 

* Graham will never forgive himself if he 
dies,' murmured the poor mother, with white, 
trembling lips. 

* I don't believe he will die,' answered 
Temple hastily, twinkling away a tear which 
was assuredly not shed for Purdon. *He 
has an ugly wound certainly, and I am 
sorry that Leigh should have it on his con- 
science, but he may comfort himself with the 
reflection that Purdon would have done 
the same to him if he could, and, what's 
more, thought himself pretty certain to do 

it; 
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* Was he able to speak to Graham ? ' asked 
Mrs. Leigh faintly. 

Temple shook his head. ' He swooned 
from loss of blood/ he replied ; * and 
of course every moment was precious for 
Leigh. I hope he is miles away by this 
time/ 

* I can never thank you enough, Mr. 
Temple, for your kindness to him in this 
terrible affair/ 

* I beg, my dear madam, that you will not 
speak of that. I am proud to be your son's 
friend, and I regret this catastrophe more 
than I can say, but I trust he may make his 
way safely to the coast, and once in Paris he 
has friends/ 

But Mrs. Leigh, instead of making any 
reply, grew deadly pale and began to gasp for 
breath in a way which alarmed young Temple, 
and caused him to exclaim anxiously, — 

* I fear you are ill. Let me get you some- 
thing, or call your maid.' 
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But the distressing gasps increased; she 
rose from her seat by a violent effort, swayed 
backwards and forwards, and would have 
fallen in another moment if he had not sprung 
forward and caught her in his arms. He 
shouted for help at the pitch of his voice, and 
the next moment his call was answered by the 
old servant, who hurried in just in time to 
support the sinking form of her poor mistress 
and help to lay her tenderly on the 
sofa. 

* Tell me where to find the doctor, and I 
will ride off for him at once,' said poor 
Temple, feeling with grief that he had been 
a messenger of evil to the White House that 
day. 

She rapidly directed him, and added, * If 
you would be so good as to ride round by 
the Manor, sir, after you have seen him, 
and let Mr. Fletcher know that my lady is 
down with one of her spasms. They said the 
next would kill her. Oh, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
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Graham, I doubt but you will have been the 
death of her ! ' 

And as Temple rode away sorrowfully on 
his sad errand his heart misgave him that she 
was right 




CHAPTER IX. 



UNDER HER CROSS. 



* So silently we seemed to speak. 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 



To eke her living out.* 




O poor Lucy's sun went down whiie it 
was yet day, and with scarcely an 
hours warning the first stress of 
life fell heavily upon her. From the agony of 

* 

her parting with Graham she was summoned 
straight to Mrs. Leigh's sick bed, and, little 
as she had ever known of illness, she could 
not but feel that in all human probability her 
aunt had lain down never to rise up again. 
In the silence of that darkened chamber poor 
Lucy set her first trembling footsteps on that 
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ladder to heaven, of which the lowest rung is 
too often planted in human sin and suffering, 
and the highest reaches up to 'the peace 
which passeth all understanding.' But between 
the first and last a road so weary seemed to 
stretch on before her, that it was little 
wonder she should tremble and quail at the 
prospect. 

In the shadow of death she first began to 
guess dimly at the light of life. Face to face 
with the inevitable end to all human existence, 
and shut out from the world and from all 
worldly comforters, she learnt the awful reality 
of that which in the days of her prosperity 
had seemed to her so vague and undefined. 

In those few solemn days during which her 
aunt lay motionless and unconscious she had 
ample leisure to brood sorrowfully over her 
past life, and, seeing it unrolled like a map 
before her, she realized how far from blame- 
less it had been, with a sudden vividness of 
inward vision that almost dazzled her. With 
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one swift agonizing flash that light fell upon" 
hidden corners in her soul, of which she had 
hitherto known nothing, and then faded aw-ay, 
leaving her to grope blindly in a thick darkness 
that might be felt. 

Call the experience by what name one may, 
this at least is certain, that to each individual 
soul it is like a revelation from heaven, and 
can neither be denied, nor explained, nor 
shared. In the narrow way none can go with 
us; there is room only for the soul and 
God. In no human ear could Lucy have 
breathed the faintest murmur of that bitter 
vision w^hich had so changed for her the face 
of all life, but when she bent over her aunt's 
motionless form, and marked the sweet smile 
upon her worn, gentle face, she realized some- 
thing of the force of that great motive power 
which alone can transform the earthly into 
the image of the heavenly. The unconscious, 
peaceful slumber seemed but a fit ending to 
a life like hers, which had been a long and 
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patient waiting for a summons that was 
welcome when it came. 

On the eighth day she stirred a little, and 
opened her eyes; and Lucy, bending down 
to her with trembling anxiety, met the familiar 
smile which she had feared would never beam 
upon her again in this sad world, and the 
divine beauty of which she had never recog- 
nized till now. 

' Dear child, is that you ? Where is 
Graham ? * 

She had been dreading this question; and 
her heart was in her mouth as she answered, 
trembling,— 

* Aunt Grace, we don't know yet' 
' He has not written ? ' 

• Not yet/ 

Mrs. Leigh closed her eyes ; but those 
few words showed that she was fully 
alive to all that had occurred; and Lucy 
waited anxiously to see if she would speak 
again. 
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Presently she looked up, and fixed her 
eyes on Lucy with an unspeakable tender- 
ness in them. 

* He left a letter for you, Lucy ; you will 
find It in my desk. Go for it, my child. 
Let me see it in your hands.' 

Lucy obeyed, and went into the adjoining 
room. She dared not linger after she had 
found the letter; but her heart was full to 
bursting at the sight of Graham's cap thrown 
down carelessly on the sofa, and the awful 
contrast between the past and the present 
almost overwhelmed her. 

And this was what she read, when she 
brought the letter to Mrs. Leigh, and, having 
received it again from her hands, summoned 
up courage at last to open it : 

* My Darling, — I have loved you too well 
for my own peace — too well, I fear, also, for 
your happiness. Now that it is too late, I 
see that I have been selfish from first to last, 
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and so have brought sorrow and anxiety upon 
you, whom I would have given the world to 
shield from both. Try not to think too 
hardly of me, dear, when I am gone. If 
you hear of me as having shed the blood 
of one whom you cared for, try to believe 
that in heart I was not a murderer, and that 
for your sake I had forgiven all his share 
in our unhappy quarrel. Now, good-bye. 
I love you so well that if I could have 
served for you like Jacob for Rachel for 
seven years, they would have seemed to 
me but a few days. — Yours faithfully, 

* Graham Leigh.' 

The letter was like its writer, manly and 
straightforward. He loved her ; that was 
the beginning and end of it all. Now that 
it was too late she knew it; and who shall 
describe the bitterness of her repentance 
when she remembered how often she had 
vexed and thwarted him of late, and put 

M 
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from her as exacting jealousy that which 
had been God's best gift. 

For a long time after she read this letter 
she sat with head bowed down in grief and 
shame; and Mrs. Leigh watched her with 
tender, yearning eyes, praying inwardly that 
after the darkness might come the light, 
and 'through much tribulation* these two 
so dear to her might yet enter into that 
* kingdom of heaven/ which for the trusting 
and humbled soul begins even here on 
earth. 

* Lucy, come to me, my child,' she said 
presently, ' I have something to say to you. 
Nay, bend down to me, dearest ; let me see 
your face.'* 

Lucy obeyed. Their eyes met; and Mrs. 
Leigh looked at her with a long, earnest, 
searching gaze, as though she would penetrate 
to her inmost soul. 

* Little child,' she said at last, * I am going 
away, and I want to lay a charge on 
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you which only you can fulfil. Will you, 
Lucy ? ' 

* Oh, Aunt Grace, what can I do ? ' 

There was a pause; but presently Mrs. 
Leigh spoke again, slowly, and with greater 
effort than before. 

*You can pray for Graham, as I have 
done night and day, that, wherever he is, 
and whatever he may be doing, he may be 
kept good and true, that he may never do 
anything unworthy of a Christian, or give 
any one cause to wish that he had never 
been born. Will you pray all this, my 
child ? ' 

The answer came low but distinct. ' I 
will.* 

*And if you never see him again in this 
world, still pray; for, Lucy, no man was 
ever yet the worse for a woman's prayers. 
A man's life is so much harder than a 
woman's, my child ; and when he is far 
away from . all he loves it is doubly hard. 
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Pray that he may be a good man, and leave 
the world the richer for his life/ 

Again the little whisper was uttered. * I 
will/ 

*God bless you both! I would not have 
asked you, Lucy, if I had not known that 
you loved him/ 

She closed her eyes again, and seemed 
to sleep ; and Lucy was presently sum- 
moned away by the old servant to speak 
to young Temple, who had ridden over 
nearly every day to ask for news of Mrs. 
Leigh. 

He had not seen Lucy till to-day, and 
was startled at the change in the gay, care- 
less girl of whom he had so disapproved on 
that ill-fated Saturday. 

Regarding her as the main cause of the 
duel, he had been strongly prejudiced against 
her, and prepared to meet her with the coldest 
indifference; but to-day, when he saw her 
pale cheeks and tear-stained eyes he was 
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softened, and, unconsciously to himself, his 
manner became gently sympathetic as he 
asked for news. 

*She has spoken, thank you, and seems 
quite conscious of everything ; but ' — 

A choke in Lucy's throat and blinding 
tears in her eyes prevented her from finishing 
the sentence. 

* I was very much startled the other day 
to hear from her doctor that she had been 
subject to attacks of this kind.' 

* She had palpitations often ; but the doctor 
always said that if she took care of herself 
she might live to be very old.' 

A heavy silence fell on both of them ; 
for each was thinking of the cause that 
had led to this last attack, and each felt 
mournfully that it had been her death- 
stroke. 

'Is she very anxious about — about her 
son } ' inquired Temple presently. 

'No,' said Lucy, striving hard to retain 
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her self-control at the recollection of what 
had just passed between them, and the promise 
she had made. 

Young Temple looked slightly astonished ; 
but he was too well-bred to give his feelings 
utterance. He did not guess that Mrs. 
Leigh was past all human anxiety for the 
child whom she had loved so well, and 
was content to leave him in better Hands 
than hers. 

* Is there anything I can do ? ' he asked 
courteously. *Can I leave any message 
for you, Miss Fletcher ? You have only 
to command me.' 

* You are very good,' answered poor Lucy ; 
*but I don't know that I could ask you to 
do anything, unless — yes ; there is one thing ; ' 
and a sudden vivid blush spread itself over 
her face and neck as she spoke. * I have 
not been able to send to Monk's Abbey for 
the last two days to inquire for Mr. Purdon, 
and I fear my aunt may ask about him^ 
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and — and — would it trouble you too much 
to ride round by the lodge-gate and ask how 
he is going on ? ' 

* Certainly ; ' and young Temple's bow was 
very stiff as he mounted his horse and rode 
away, his momentary thaw towards the 
poor child having given place to renewed 
frigidity. 

*She blushes and flutters over that con- 
ceited snob/ he said to himself angrily, 
with an unnecessary spurring of his mare, 
at which she tossed her mane resentfully; 
*but poor Leigh does not come in for 
much anxiety apparently. Bah! women are 
fools ! ' 

Perhaps he was not wrong; but assuredly 
no woman would have judged poor Lucy 
on such slight evidence as an awkward 
blush. 

His errand was soon done, and having 
heard at the lodge-gate that Mr. Legeyt 
was going on as well as could be expected, 
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and had passed a better night, arid -having 
also declined to give his name to the smiling 
old woman who received his inquiries, he 
returned to the White House, where Lucy 
was watching for him with an evident anxiety 
on her poor little wan face. Its effect on 
him was no longer softening, however; for 
he believed it to be on behalf of young 
Purdon, and his loyalty to his absent friend 
was offended by the girl's apparent solicitude 
for her worthless admirer. He forgot that 
:Lucy was in complete ignorance of that 
damning evidence against Legeyt which he 
himself had confided to Mrs. Leigh on the 
morning of the duel under strict promise 
of secresy, and thus he read all her words 
and looks and actions by the light of his 
own preconceived ideas. The ease with 
which the key of prejudice fits into the 
wards of circumstance is sometimes disastrous. 
He delivered his message without note 
or comment, and then rode away, while 
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she returned to that darkened chamber, 
which had become to her a hallowed 
temple. 

Her aunt seemed to be still slumbering; 
and the girl breathed a sigh of relief as 
she again took up her watch beside the 
bed. 

Mr. Fletcher crept in once and stood over 
her, watching the still white face with tears in 
his eyes. He had aged years himself in the 
past ten days, and Lucy noticed with a sudden 
sharp pang how fedble and infirm he looked 
compared to what he had been but one short 
month ago. 

- * Child/ he whispered solemnly, turning 
away at last after a long gaze at the friend 
who had been as a mother to his Lucy. 
'Child, never forget that you must live like 
her, if you are to sleep like her.' 

She said nothing, but she raised her eyes to 
his with a look that satisfied him. 

He knew that the training of her soul and 
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the shaping of her lot had been taken out of 
his hands> and from the first he had been 
silent, offering no word of reproach or in any 
wise adding one hair's breath to the weight of 
that intolerable burden which had been laid 
upon her. 

A few minutes after he had left the room 
Mrs. Leigh opened her eyes once more, and 
signed to Lucy to come to her. 

* Mr. Purdon } ' she said feebly ; * he is 
better.^' 

* Yes, he is better. I heard this morning. 
They are not afraid for him now.* 

* Thank God for that' 

The news seemed to revive her, and she 
obediently swallowed the spoonful of liquid 
that Lucy held to her lips. 

* Child,' she said presently, speaking in a 
voice more like her own, *you must not be 
too unkind to him now because you were once 
too kind.' 

Lucy started, for it almost seemed as if her 
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aunt had been reading her secret thoughts. 
In truth they had been full ^ of bitterness 
towards her former admirer, connected as he 
was in her mind with Graham's departure, 
her aunt's illness, and her own misery; nor 
was the bitterness lessened when she re- 
membered how far from blameless she had 
been in this matter. 

* I will try not to be unkind, Aunt Grace, 
and I know I have often been very wrong, 
but it is just that that makes it so hard not to 
hate him now ; and when I remember what 
Graham thought, I feel as if I could never 
speak to one of them again.' 

*Yet Graham forgave,' said Mrs. Leigh, 
with her divine smile. * He forgave for your 
sake, my child.' 

Lucy hid her face and wept; each fresh 
proof of Graham's high-souled feeling for her 
gave her a fresh pang of shame and grief for 
her own unworthiness of it. Poor child ! she 
knew not that she was to climb alone and 
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unaided to a greater height than she 
would have ever sought to attain to with 
him. 

* You will try, darling ? ' said Mrs. Leigh. 
* Do not give him cause to think that you are 
unjust, my child.' 

* I know it was my fault/ sobbed Lucy. 

* It has been in a measure your fault ; but 
oh, little Lucy, all life will be changed for 
you if you will but remember that God, who 
made you fair, made you not for yourself but 
for Him!' 

* Oh, Aunt Grace ! what shall I do ? I 
have been so wrong and foolish ! I see it all 
now, and it is too late/ 

Mrs. Leigh shook her head, and the light 
in her dying eyes took an almost heavenly 
radiance. * It is not too late,' she whispered 
tenderly, as Lucy raised her up and shook up 
the pillows. * You have life before you — a 
life for God. Child, you will not be content 
to live for yourself any more. 
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* Who will help me ? * 

' He will help you. Ask Him, and you will 
be answered. He may lead you through 
bitter waters, but He will help you as He 
has helped me; and when you are as I 
am now you will not repent having trusted 
Him.' 

She lay back then with closed eyes. Lucy 
felt that the angel of death was drawing near, 
and she shivered and trembled before that 
awful presence. 

Oh, the bitterness of thinking then of all 
that might have been ! She might have been 
gentle and unselfish, she might have seen 
before the vision of gracious womanly sweet- 
ness, which, if she had followed it, would have 
saved them from all this misery. But she 
had not seen it, because her eyes had been 
turned to earth instead of to heaven, and now 
it was too late. Poor little Lucy ! She knew 
not that Death, who to her shivering soul 
seemed so terrible a messenger, was like an 
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angel of light to the saddened spirit of Grace 
Leigh. 

All . through that afternoon she lingered 
with them while they watched and prayed 
beside the bed. She knew them one and all, 
and smiled at each face in turn as it bent over 
her with wistful solicitude. ' At eventide there 
was light/ and such a radiance came over her 
pale face that it seemed as if she were in 
heaven already. She opened her eyes then, 
and fixing them full on Lucy her lips formed 
rather than said the words, — 

* You will remember.* 

* I do. I will. But oh, Aunt Grace, will 
you remember when you are gone away from 
us?' 

The answer was spoken with a strange 
distinctness. * The next life is a part of 
this. Child, I shall love you better there 
than I have ever loved you here — far better.* 

They were the last words she ever spoke. 
She raised herself up and gave one short 
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sharp gasp for breath, and in that travail pang 
her soul was born into the new life. That 
which Mr. Fletcher laid back upon the bed 
was all that remained to them of Grace 
Leigh. 






CHAPTER X. 

OUT OF THE RUNNING. 

' Alas I for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! * 

|OUNG Purdon was laid up by his 
wound till far on into the autumn, 
and proved anything but an agree- 
able patient in consequence. His illness 
had been severe enough at first to call out a 
good deal of sympathy in the neighbourhood, 
more especially as Mr. Temple practised a 
rare self-control concerning his behaviour on 
the occasion of the duel, not wishing to 
blast his reputation by revealing how far 
he was himself to blame for his present 
sufferings. 
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When all danger was, however, at an end, 
and convalescence had set in, Legeyt dis- 
covered to his no small annoyance that he 
was no longer the object of universal interest. 
He could not be said to be in any way softened 
or improved by his illness, for he was one of 
those men of whom it is almost charitable to 
believe that they have no souls. So shallow 
that he was incapable of deep suffering, so 
selfish that there was neither space nor inclina- 
tion in his narrow being for anything like true 
affection, so radically insincere that his spiritual 
vision was utterly distorted, it might have 
been safely prophesied of Legeyt Purdon 
that to his youth of self - indulgence would 
succeed a smooth, respectable, pharisaical 
„middle age^ to be followed in its turn by a 
hard, unloving, unlovely, unripe, yet withered 
old age. 

No man whose opinion was worth 
having liked or respected him, and the 
opinion of a man with regard to one of 
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his fellows is usually based on good 
grounds. 

With women, on the other hand, he was a 
decided favourite, for the surface seen by them 
in society was smooth and polished, and below 
the surface, women, unless gifted Avith an 
unusual degree of insight, are seldom capable 
of penetrating. 

So it was, therefore, that not a few mothers 
would have been only too well pleased to have 
him as a son-in-law, and regarded the reserve 
of his fellows on the subject of his various 
perfections as proceeding either from envy or 
ill- nature. 

To these ladies his intimacy with the 
Fletchers had been always more or less trying. 
Mothers, with marriageable daughters to dis- 
pose of, had a naturally holy horror of a young 
imperious beauty like Lucy, whose position 
and fortune placed the world at her feet, and 
her evident indifterence about bringing matters 
to a crisis had only made it the more exasper- 
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ating that she should thus persistently mono- 
polize the attention of the best parti in the 
neighbourhood, and prevent him from looking 
at another girl when she was present. But in 
a twinkling all was changed. 

The story of the duel was, as Temple had 
foreseen, spread abroad by the score of men 
who had witnessed it, and who were quite as 
incapable of holding their tongues as their 
sisters would have been under like circum- 
stances. Few troubled themselves much as 
to the rights of the affair, some siding with 
Purdon, others pitying and excusing Graham ; 
but all joined in condemning Lucy, whose 
vain, silly, flirting manners were pronounced 
to be the entire cause of the disaster. 

All the discomfited damsels eclipsed by her 
on that fatal Saturday were now compensated 
by hearing her picked to pieces and denounced 
as a bold, forward, unmaidenly girl, who must 
certainly be taught her proper place by the 
grave disapprobation of the county society. 
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All the enraged matrons, whose hearts had 
swelled wrathfuUy within them at the sight of 
Lucy lording it over her satellites on the 
terrace, and honoured by the attentions of Sir 
Roger Temple himself, now consoled them- 
selves by the reflection, that young men w^ere 
always led by the fashion, and would drop 
their pursuit of Miss Fletcher when they saw 
her neglected and unnoticed in society by 
their elders. 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of all 
this busy backbiting and slander was bowed 
beneath a heavier weight than her detractors 
guessed, when they thus thoughtlessly 
or cruelly took away the poor child's 
character and prepared future suffering for 
her. 

To her grief for her aunt's death was added 
a sickening anxiety about Graham's life that, 
as days rolled into weeks, and weeks into 
months, became more and more difficult to 
bear. That letter which they had looked for 
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so anxiously during Mrs. Leigh s short illness 
arrived but a few days too late. 

He wrote from Paris, sorrowful for the 
past, but not unhopeful for the future. He 
had met with a former friend, who had treated 
him with true hospitality and kindness, and 
he had hopes of obtaining, through his 
influence, a post in a large mercantile house 
in Calcutta, for which he was now endeavour- 
ing to prepare himself by hard work. 

This letter Mr. Fletcher answered by 
breaking to him the sad news of his mother s 
death. He then went on to implore of 
him not to be too premature in deciding 
to go out to India, and thus cut him- 
self adrift from his old friends. Let him 
wait on for a little while, until this cloud 
should have dispersed, and then return to 
England. 

It was in the days when the franking 
system prevailed in this country; and in his 
anxiety to secure the safety of his letter 
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Mr. Fletcher drove over to Teinplestone 
to request the favour of a frank from Sir 
Roger Temple, preferring this to entrusting 
the precious document to the care of the 
post office, where letters were so often lost 
or mislaid. 

* Certainly, my dear sir, with great pleasure,* 
said young Temple courteously, when Mr. 
Fletcher made known his desires. * My 
father is away from home just at present, 
but we expect him back in a day or two, 
and I will see that the letter goes safely.' 

* You will take care of it ? ' said the old 
man wistfully, as he delivered it up with 
a certain degree of reluctance which had 
something pathetic in it. 

* You may trust me/ replied Temple. 
* I am glad to hear that Leigh is all safe, 
and I shall add a line to him myself. I fear 
that Mrs. Leigh's death will be a terrible 
blow to him.* 

' Poor lad, poor lad ! ' said Mr. Fletcher, 
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with a heavy sigh, as he rose to depart. 
* The hand of God is heavy upon him — 
upon us all ; ' and as he walked slowly along 
the hall young Temple noticed with a start 
how greatly he had aged of late. He had 
been a hale old man on the day of the 
cricket match; to-day he seemed bowed 
beneath the weight of years no less than of 
sorrow. 

Mr. Fletcher looked in vain for an answer 
to that letter. Day after day passed by, 
and still there was never a word to break 
the mysterious silence. Young Temple also 
reported his own note as having been un- 
answered, and conjectured that Graham must 
have left Paris before the letter could have 
reached him. 

A second was despatched soon after to 
the former address; but after many anxious 
days of watching and waiting it was returned 
to the Manor, with a few lines penned by 
an unknown hand, stating that the person 
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to whom the letter was addressed had left 
Paris for Marseilles some weeks before, 
and nothing further had beeii heard of 
him. 

And by and by he dropped out of the 
memory of nearly every one in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even Mr. Fletcher left off 
wondering why the lad never wrote to them ; 
and only one little faithful heart was left 
to follow him with her prayers night and 
day, that 'wherever he was and whatever 
he was doing, he might be kept good and 
true, that he might never do anything 
unworthy of a Christian, or give any one 
cause to wish that he had never been born.* 
Ah, well for the man who is so loved and 
so prayed for by a woman! Nevertheless, 
those were very dark days for poor Lucy, 
when her 'twilight deepened into nightj and 
sorrow grew to anguish,* when above all 
other burdens that of self pressed most 
heavily upon her. For there is no doubt 
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but that in many instances the first result 
of an awakened conscience is a madden- 
ing self- consciousness, a haunting shadow 
of one s lower self that casts a numbing 
chill over the future not less than the 
past. 

It is not for me to point out the steps 
by which she emerged at last out of all this 
darkness into a light purer and clearer than 
any she had ever yet known. Can any one, 
looking back upon the past, say exactly how 
the lesson was learnt that gave a new 
meaning and purpose to the whole of life ? 
Suffice it to say that she did learn it, slowly 
arfd painfully indeed ; but still the lesson was 
so learnt that even the most superficial 
observer could not but observe a great and 
marked change in her. 

Its results were soon apparent when she 
began again to mingle with her fellow crea- 
tures. No one ever yet stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem without finding out 
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sooner or later that many doors were barred 
against him in consequence, doors leading to 
pleasant ease, or smiling praise, or unguarded 
merriment And so Lucy found when she 
returned to the world after her year's solitude, 
and realized how hard it was to break its 
silken fetters. 

To no one was the change that had come 
over her at once so apparent and so incom- 
prehensible as to Legeyt Purdon. On his 
return from London, whither he had been 
sent as soon as he had partially recovered from 
the effect of his wounds, he had expected to 
be allowed to return to his former relations 
with Lucy, and met her with his old flowery 
compliments, the same which had moved 
Graham to such pardonable scorn and 
indignation. 

- He was therefore both surprised and 
dismayed when she greeted him with a 
grave dignity that raised a more inaccessible 
barrier between them than could have been 
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effected by the coldest politeness. She re- 
membered her aunt's words, *not to be too 
unkind to Mr. Purdon because she had once 
been too kind;' and he could not complain 
that she ever slighted him, though he never 
left her presence without feeling decidedly ill 
at ease with himself. 

On one of these occasions he summoned 
his favourite sister, who had always been 
his confidante in his various love passages, 
and desired her to explain Lucy's behaviour. 

* What does it all mean ? ' he asked, in a 
mystified tone. * What's come over the 
girl ? Do you think she would have sat by 
a year ago, and seen me walking about with 
Polly Douglass for nearly an hour, and not 
shown her claws? I did it to-day just to 
see if she would mind, and I give you my 
word, I might have been A, B, or C when I 
went back to her for all she seemed to care. 
What does she mean by it, eh ? Is it a deep 
game to draw me on ? ' 
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The fair Connie shrugged her shoulders. 

* Tm sure I can^t tell you, Legeyt We 
none of us can understand her since she 
has become so serious, and I don't think 
she is nearly so pretty as she used to 
be/ 

* Oh, by Jove ! as to that, you girls are 
jealous, as you always are. If Polly thinks 
she will ever be fit to hold a candle to her 
she is greatly mistaken, though she has got 
a pretty little face of her own. But what I 
can't understand is Lucy's quietness; she 
used to have such a lot of devil. Where 
has it gone to ? You don't think she 
IS moping after that fellow Leigh, do 
you ?' 

' I don't know. She certainly has never 
been the same since he went away.* 

' Do you think she bears me a grudge ? ' 

* I don't know, indeed, Legeyt.* 

' Do you think it will alarm her if I go in 
for Polly Douglass ? * 
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* Perhaps it might/ said Connie medi- 
tatively. 

'Then, by Jove, Til do it!' said Legeyt. 
* I'm hanged if 111 go on like this.' 

He had an opportunity of carrying out 
his threat a few days later, when Lady 
Elizabeth gave a grand archery party, and 
Lord Tremayne came down from London 
for the purpose. In the course of the after- 
noon that astute old diplomatist was a good 
deal exercised at the change in his grand- 
son's tactics, and thought it worth while 
more than once to level his eyeglass in the 
direction of Miss Mary Douglass, who, attired 
in a brilliant lilac silk, was enjoying a splendid 
triumph, and could hardly conceal her elation 
at Legeyt's marked attentions. 

' Who, my dear Elizabeth, is the young 
person with the black eyes, who is bringing 
them to bear on Legeyt like battering-rams ? * 
inquired Lord Tremayne, after a prolonged 
stare at the ' young person ' in question, 
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which had put her into a perfect fever of 
pleased excitement. 

* That is a Miss Douglass/ replied his 
daughter, following the direction of the gold- 
rimmed eyeglass. * She has fine eyes, 
certainly.' 

' She knows how to use theni, at any rate,' 
observed the old courtier, with a shrewd smile. 
* But where is Miss Fletcher.'^ is she out ot 
the running ? ' 

Lady Elizabeth's face darkened visibly as 
she answered, * You must ask Legeyt ; I 
confess I don't understand his behaviour.* 

* Ha, ha ! a quarrel, no doubt ; young folks 
enjoy that sort of thing, I believe, but Legeyt 
may carry his game a little too fan Is Miss 
Fletcher here to-day .'* ' 

* Oh yes, I saw her a few minutes ago ; ' 
and Lady Elizabeth looked round rather 
anxiously. ' I don't know where she is 
now.' 

There was a time once when Lucy would 
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have been in the highest place, and Lord 
Tremayne would not have needed to ask her 
whereabouts. To-day she had sat quietly 
beside her father, until young Douglass, struck 
by her wistful expression, came up and 
asked if she would come and look at the 
prizes in the tent. 

*Do go, my child/ said her father kindly, 
as she began a hasty refusal. ' I should like 
to hear about them, and I don't feel up to 
walking so far myself.' 

Thus urged, she walked away with 
young Douglass, conscious that two or 
three ladies were looking at her and her 
companion with cold, critical glances, and 
feeling rather bitterly how changed the world 
had become to her since she had begun to 
walk warily and keep watch over he)r 
sharp tongue. 

* One misses Leigh dreadfully at a thing 
like this,' said Douglass presently, breaking 
in upon her melancholy thoughts. 
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It was the first word of personal sym- 
pathy that had been addressed to her, and 
her heart warmed to the speaker imme- 
diately. 

'You always liked him, I know/ she 
said, looking up at him with a grateful 
smile, which quite bewildered him with 
delight. 

' Like him ! I should think so ; and so do 
many others. Miss Fletcher. You dont 
know how sorry we all are that he is not 
here.' 

The girl stopped for a moment, under 
pretence of smelling a flower, but really in 
order to hide the emotion which these few 
hearty words had produced. 

'As for Purdon,' continued Douglass, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in 
the supposed direction of Legeyt, * I should 
like to put an ounce of lead through 
him.' 

'Oh, don't say that, please!' exclaimed 
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poor Lucy, looking up from her rose with 
a face that quite rivalled it in colour. 

' I won't say it, if you don't like, but I 
feel it,' said honest Douglass. * It makes 
me frantic to see the way he is going on, 
though it is with my own sister, and if you 
just say the word, I'll put an end to it at 
once.* 

* But why should I say a word ? ' replied 
Lucy, looking genuinely surprised at this 
offer. 

' Do you mean to say you don't mind ? * 
asked Douglass, with open-eyed admiration 
of such magnanimity in a girl. 

* Why should I mind, Mr. Douglass? It 
is Mary's affair, not mine.' 

* Polly is a little fool, and I should like 
to tell her so,' muttered her brother wrath- 
fuUy; for he could not divest himself of the 
idea that Lucy was pining because Legeyt 
had transferred his attentions to another 

girl 

o 
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* But you will not tell her anything so 
unkind/ said Lucy, in a gentle, pleading 
voice that went straight to his heart. 

* rU do anything in the world to please 
you/ said Douglass eagerly; 'but I hate to 
see you look so down in the mouth. It 
makes me mad with Purdon.' 

* But/ said Lucy, with ever deepening 
blushes, *you are quite mistaken, Mr. 
Douglass — quite. If I am changed from 
what I was last year it is not in the. least 
for — for the reason you think.* 

* Then what is it ? Has any one been rude 
to you } If Mary has been giving herself 
any airs, by Jove, TU let her know what I 
think about it ! ' 

' Mary has done nothing. Please don't 
be so hasty, Mr. Douglass.' 

* Then you won't let me do anything 'i ' 
*You have done more than you think; 

you are the first person who has said a kind 
word to me since Graham went away, .and 
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— and I'll never forget it/ faltered poor 
Lucy. 

It was as well for them both, perhaps, 
that at this point their tete-a-tete was inter- 
rupted by Lord Tremayne. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE UNEXPECTED. 




* Ah, woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year. ' 

HOUGH well aware that young 
Douglass sincerely wished him at 
the other end of the world, Lord 
Tremayne persistently attached himself to 
Lucy for the remainder of the afternoon. 
He walked about with her in the face of 
the assembled guests, and paid her such 
marked attention as to excite general 
observation. 

This was precisely what the old diplomatist 
desired; and when he finally gave Lucy 
his arm to her father's carriage, and bowed 

212 
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low over her hand as he bade good-bye, and 
paid her that courtly homage which was, as 
he said, the privilege of his years, he knew 
very well that he had turned the tide of 
popular feeling about poor Lucy, and that 
people would think twice before venturing to 
snub a young lady who had been honoured 
by the attentions of so august a personage 
as Lord Tremayne. 

His grandson was puzzled by this be- 
haviour, the more so, as the old gentleman 
had afterwards requested to be introduced 
to Miss Mary Douglass, and had kept up 
a running fire of light compliments with that 
black-eyed maiden for the space, of nearly 
twenty minutes. 

' Pretty little girl, that,* he observed 
carelessly, when he and Legeyt were sitting 
together after dinner ; the elder Purdon, who 
was somewhat of a nonentity in the house- 
hold, having made some excuse for leaving 
them alone. He had never wholly over- 
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come a certain awe of his courtly father-in- 
law. 

'You mean Miss Fletcher, sir?' said 
Legeyt rather doubtfully, holding up his 
glass to the light, and examining its contents 
with that critical air which he had so often 
observed in his grandfather. 

Lord Tremayne put up his glass and 
eyed Legeyt very coolly before he answered. 
* No ; I don't mean Miss Fletcher, my dear 
boy. I am, I hope, more apt in my choice of 
language than to describe Miss Fletcher as a 
pretty little girl.' 

' She is very pretty,* said Legeyt, in a tone 
of apology. 

* She is uncommonly beautiful,* replied 
his lordship drily ; * or, I should perhaps 
say, she will be so at about five-and- 
twenty, if she continues to improve and 
develope as she has done in the last twelve 
months.' 

Legeyt took a sip from his glass and put it 
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down on the table with the air of one who 
had been considerably startled. 

' I observed, sir, that you were very atten- 
tive to her this afternoon. I am sure she was 
gratified and flattered.' 

* I doubt it, Legeyt. She probably thought 
me a very tiresome old bore. The young 
fellow who was with her certainly thought so. 
I am pleased, however, that you observed my 
manners to her, and I trust most of your 
visitors did the same.' 

* I should think they could hardly have 
failed to do so, sir,' replied Legeyt, shifting a 
little uneasily in his seat. He felt small and 
snubbed, though he could hardly have told 
why. 

'That is well, my dear grandson. One 
must take life as one finds it, and attune one's 
actions to the tone of the society in which one 
is called to move. Do you follow me } ' 

' Not entirely,' said Legeyt, with rather a 
mystified expression. 
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' No ? Ah, well, I must make my meaning 
clearer by and by. To return to what I was 
saying just now, from which all this has been 
a digression : that was a pretty little girl to 
whom you introduced me towards the end of 
the entertainment.' 

* I am sure you made her very happy if you 
told her so, sir.* 

* I do not know what I told her, but I found 
her very willing to believe anything that was 
said to her/ 

*Well, yes. Polly is not an old stager,' 
laughed Legeyt. 

' Fine eyes,' continued Lord Tremayne, in 
a musing tone, * and fresh complexion. Wants 
deportment, however; and I should doubt 
if her figure would wear well. It has a 
tendency to embonpoint now.' 

* Upon my word, sir, you have a very keen 
eye for feminine charms. I am sure Miss 
Fletcher ought to congratulate herself on your 
favourable opinion.' 
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* What surprises me/ answered the old lord, 
in a bland tone of unconsciousness, *is that 
you, who, as I have always understood, are 
decidedly a connoisseur in such matters, 
should have devoted all your attention to-day 
to so ordinary a specimen of her sex as 
Miss Douglass/ 

Legeyt bit his lip at this sharp home-thrust, 
and looked quite as uncomfortable as his 
grandfather had desired. 

' I really don't think, sir, that you gave me 
any chance of doing otherwise,' he said, in 
rather an injured tone. 

* I fancy, my dear Legeyt, that you are 
speaking without sufficient reflection. I 
observed that, for reasons doubtless best 
known to yourself, you were slighting Miss 
Fletcher in a very marked manner, and 
exposing her to very ill-natured remarks from 
your mother's visitors, some of which I over- 
heard; and as people are foolish enough to 
attach a certain amount of importance to my 
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opinion because I happen to have a handle 
to my name, I resolved to leave them in no 
doubt upon that point.' 

* I did not know that Miss Fletcher s 
reputation would be likely to suffer from any- 
thing I did or left undone/ said Legeyt rather 
sulkily. 

' Did it not strike you that, as you were the 
means of getting her into a scrape by making 
her the subject of a duel last year, you leave 
it open to people to put what interpretation 
they please on your behaviour if they see you 
slighting her as you did to-day ? ' 

Legeyt was silent, but his feelings at that 
moment were far from enviable. 

* I have had the misfortune to offend you, I 
fear, sir,' he said, after a long and awkward 
pause, during which he felt his grandfather s 
keen eye fixed upon him in dispassionate 
scrutiny. 

* In no way, my dear Legeyt,* replied Lord 
Tremayne, with an almost imperceptible curl 
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of the Up. * You have sinned against 
chivalry, against all high-bred instincts, — and, 
I might even add, against the usages of 
polite society; but you have in no way 
offended me. Dismiss that idea from your 
mind/ 

*You are very severe, sir. I had hardly 
supposed that such terms could be applied to 
a course of action which had such innocent 
motives as mine this afternoon.' 

* Will you be good enough to explain your 
motives, my dear young sir ? ' 

Legeyt hesitated, and hummed and hawed 
a good deal before he managed to blurt out 
his excuse. 

* The fact is, sir. Miss Fletcher and I were 
excellent friends last year ; but this year there 
is, for some reason or other, a barrier between 
us ; and so ' — 

* And so you adopted the very short- 
sighted policy of trying to rouse her jealousy. 
I should have thought you had more 
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worldly wisdom,' observed Lord Tremayne 
coldly. 

* It is a policy that generally answers with 
women.' 

* H um 1 it is unsafe to generalize when one 
is in love. I take it for granted that you are 
in love.' 

* I am not romantic, sir,' said Legeyt, with 
would-be cynicism. 

* I regret to hear it, my dear boy,' replied 
his grandfather, with a well-bred shrug of 
the shoulders. * If you have no romance 
in you at twenty - two, I don't know what 
you will be like at seventy-two. Miss 
Fletcher's fortune was the attraction, I 
suppose.^' 

* A good fortune is not to be despised, sir ; 
as I have often heard you say yourself.' 

* I did not say so at twenty-two,' retorted 
his lordship curtly. 

* What am I to understand from this con- 
versation } ' inquired Legeyt, in a tone 
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approaching as near to querulousness as he 
dared with his courtly grandfather. 

'Anything you please/ was the cool 
reply. 

* If you would kindly explain your wishes, 
my dear sir '— . 

' I have none.' 

* With regard to Miss Fletcher, sir. I can 
assure you that I will not make such a foolish 
mistake again.* 

* You have done no harm, my dear lad. I 
have taken care of that, and for the rest, 
I can quite understand that a low fence is 
easier to take at a jump than a five-barred 
gate.' 

* I am not sure that I quite understand you, 
sir.' 

* You will understand me when I say that 
it is unsafe to play with edged tools. Make 
up your mind and stick to it, or you may 
find yourself in an awkward predicament 
Miss Douglass has brothers, I believe, fine 
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stalwart young fellows, who know how to use 
a horsewhip/ 

* I should like to see them' — began Le- 
geyt, but Lord Tremayne interrupted him by 
calmly laying his hand on his arm. 

* Brag is ^ good dog, but Holdfast is a 
better. That young bull-dog last year proved 
more than a match for you, as I hear.' 

* Sir, that was the fortune of war,' said the 
young man, with a flush of shame and 
anger. 

* Oh, was it ? well, when I hear that one of 
the young Douglasses has given you a good 
horsewhipping, I shall understand that it is 
the fortune of war. Shall we join your mother 
and sisters ?* 

But this last thrust was a little too much 
for Legeyt's equanimity, and no one saw him 
again that evening. 

Three months later, much surprise was ex- 
cited in the neighbourhood by the news that 
a marriage had been arranged and would 
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shortly take place between Legeyt Purdon 
and Mary Douglass. So completely had the 
tide turned in favour of Lucy, that few persons 
were deceived into thinking she might not 
have been future mistress of Monk's Abbey 
if she had so elected. 

Lord Tremayne obviously desired the 
alliance for his grandson ; so it was argued by 
those who had been interested in watching the 
old aristocrat's marked courtesies to Lucy on 
the day of the archery party. Naturally, 
therefore, his grandson was willing to please 
him, and so it was plain that Miss Fletcher 
must have refused him, and if so, what did she 
mean by refusing the best offer she was ever 
likely to get ? 

So talked the world, nearly right as usual in 
its conjectures, but altogether wrong. 

To no one was the announcement more 
astonishing than to Mr. Fletcher. Knowing 
as he did what the hopes of the family had 
been from the first, and not knowing what had 
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lately passed between Legeyt and his daughter, 
he was naturally disposed to think she had 
been treated rather cavalierly. 

But Lucy herself seemed less surprised than 
any one, and congratulated the bride elect 
and wished well to the bridegroom with a 
serious calmness that exqited much wonder, 
and caused people to ask each other if it were 
not more than ever probable that she might 
have been in Miss Douglass's place if she had 
pleased, or she would never take the marriage 
so quietly. 

Lord Tremayne was also apparently quite 
prepared for the turn things had taken, and 
brought down a splendid set of rubies for his 
new grand-daughter, which would, he told her, 
suit her black eyes and raven hair to perfec- 
tion; while to Legeyt he turned with his 
blandest smile, and said quietly, *You have 
done well, my dear grandson, and I felicitate 
you/ 

Legeyt, who had dreaded some of those fine 
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thrusts which had already wounded his vanity 
so severely, was relieved by this speech, and 
took good care not to be alone with his 
grandfather for a single moment. 

And so it came to pass that on a certain 
exquisite morning in September, Lucy re- 
paired with her father to the village church, 
to witness the ceremony by which her former 
swain took to himself Mary Douglass as his 
wedded wife. 

It was a pretty wedding. Relations on 
both sides mustered strong, and five sisters 
of the one house and three of the other made 
up a goodly number of bridesmaids. There 
was the usual stir and expectancy, the usual 
hush and excitement when the bride entered 
the church on the arm of her brother, who 
hurried her up the aisle with the air of one 
performing an unpleasant task. 

Then the bridegroom came forward into 
his place, the old clergyman opened his book, 
and the service began. From that moment 
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Lucy's thoughts wandered away from the 
bright scene before her. 

Certain words she had come upon that 
morning in her reading had come back to her 
mind now, and seemed to be the keynote of 
the solemn service, — * For the vision is yet 
for an appointed time : though it tarry, wait 
for it; for it will surely come, it will not 
tarry.' 

She knew that day, if she had never 
known it before, that there was only one man 
on earth with whom she could ever stand 
before God s altar and take upon herself 
those solemn vows. She felt in her bosom 
for his written words telling her that he loved 
her, and she knew that if he did not come 
back to claim her she must live and die 
Lucy Fletcher. 

With a sudden overwhelming force her 
memory recalled his white reproachful face on 
that night when she had hardened her heart 
against him. She dropped upon her knees 
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and hid her face in her hands (not knowing 
that her father was watching her with tender 
pity), and her whole soul went up to heaven 
with the passionate prayer that he might come 
back to her some day when she should be 
fit for him after her long repentance. The 
service was ended, and the people flocked out 
of church, while Lucy and her father, who 
had declined all share in the after festivities, 
walked slowly back to the Manor. Very 
feeble was the old man's step now as he leant 
heavily upon her strong young arm, and more 
than once he paused to take breath before 
they reached home. 

*We ought to have had the carriage for 
you,' said Lucy anxiously. * I am afraid it 
has been too much for you, father.* 

* No, my child,' he answered, dropping 
wearily into his easy chair. * A little more or 
less does not signify now, and I am glad to 
have seen it ; it was a pretty sight.' 

* Very pretty,' she echoed dreamily. 
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* Child/ he said earnestly, * shall I ever see 
your wedding ? * 

The question startled her, and the blood 
rushed into her face as she answered, — 

* Why do you say that, father ? ' 

' Because I think of it often, my child. 
Tell me now, as it is all over. Did hel 
pointing in the direction of Monk's Abbey 
as he spoke, — *did he ever ask you to 
marry him ? ' 

* No, father, I can say truthfully that he 
never did,' — and Lucy s blush grew deeper, 
— ' but '— 

* But what, my child } Don't fear to tell 
me.' 

' Well, I was afraid he would once or twice, 
and ... I could not have said yes, you 
know.' 

* And so you would not let him give you 
the chance of saying no. That was wisely 
done, little Lucy. You acted like a modest 
maiden. And now let me ask you one more 
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question. Are you quite sure you have never 
repented your determination ? ' 

* Oh, quite sure ! ' replied Lucy in a tone of 
genuine surprise. * If he had been the only 
man in the world I could never have married 
him.' 

* Well, I confess I am thankful to hear you 
say so, Lucy. I would not have opposed you, 
dear, if your heart had been set on him, and I 
know of no actual harm in the lad, but he 
would not have made you happy. Then he 
had nothing to do with your sad face in church 
this mornmg ? ' 

* Nothing, father ;' and Lucy nestled a litde 
closer to the old man's side, and laid her 
head on his shoulder. 

* Oh, child,' he exclaimed, with a sigh that 
was very nearly a groan, * I wish with all 
my heart that I could see you safely married 
to some good man.' 

* Why are you so anxious to be rid 
of me, father ? ' she said, keeping her face 
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hidden, that he might not see her unwilling- 
tears. 

* Because I am old, Lucy, and you are very- 
young, and I cannot hop^ to be allowed to 
watch over you much longer. It's an unkind 
world, and you are but a tender lamb to face it 
alone. Yes, I wish that you were married to 
some good man who would love you as well 
as if you were without a penny in the world.' 

No answer, but Mr. Fletcher could feel 
her trembling on his shoulder like a little 
frightened dove. 

* Child, tell me the truth ! ' he said suddenly, 
raising her head and forcing her to meet his 
anxious tender gaze. * Is there any reason 
why you should not marry } ' 

The answer came very low but firm. 

* Yes, father.' 

' His silence has made no difference ? ' 

* None.' 

'And you believe in him still notwith- 
standing?' 
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* Always, father. Don't you ? ' 
Mr. Fletcher sighed. 

* Child, I do not speak of it ; where 
IS the use ? but I never cease to wonder why 
the lad should have treated us so strangely. 
His best friends, and after his mother s 
death ! ' 

* I cannot believe that it Is his fault,* said 
Lucy firmly. ' I feel certain that he is quite 
loyal to you, father.' 

* And you, my little one ? ' 

She dropped her head again in shame upon 
his shoulder. 

* I have no right to expect anything from 
him ; he never knew that — that ' — 

* That you cared ? * 

' He never knew it, father ; if he had ' — the 
sentence broke off there with a smothered 
sob, that wrung Mr. Fletcher's heart. 

* God help you, my poor child ! ' he said at 
last, clasping her in his loving arms. ' It must 
be all as He pleases. I wanted to hurry His 
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providence once. Now I could not if I would, 
and I would not if I could.' 

But when she left him, and went away 
sadly to her own room, she knew not that 
his heart was as heavy with foreboding as 
hers with regret. 




CHAPTER XII. 




A FRIEND IN NEED. 

* The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double.' 

HAT evening, when Lucy and her 
father were sitting together after 
dinner, they were both considerably 

startled by the sound of carriage-wheels on 

the drive outside. 

* I think some one must be mistaking this 
house for the Abbey/ said Lucy. * It is 
just the time when the dancing was to 
begin up there.' 

* The house of mourning instead of the 
house of feasting,' murmured her father. 

233 
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* No one would be so foolish as to make 
that mistake, my little girl/ 

'Whoever it is, is coming in. Why, it 
is Lord Tremayne, father!' as the door was 
opened, and his lordship was announced. 

*Am I indiscreet, my dear friend, in 
coming at this hour ? Nay, don t rise, I 
insist. Miss Lucy, make your father sit 
down, or I shall take my departure.' 

* It is very good of your lordship to have 
thought of us,* said Mr. Fletcher, as he 
resumed his seat with a somewhat painful 
effort, which was not lost upon the observant 
eyes of Lord Tremayne. 

* They were just beginning to dance when 
I came away. I missed you. Miss Lucy. 
How IS It that you are not up there, in your 
natural element } ' 

'She has a foolish idea that I am not to 
be left alone even for a couple of hours,' 
replied her father, speaking for her, with a 
fond, caressing smile. 
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* Perhaps she is right. One may have 
many partners in one's life, but only one 
father ; ' and Lord Tremayne's eyes rested 
for a moment on the girl's golden head 
as it bent low over her work, with an ex- 
pression that had something of wistfulness 
in it. 

With all his fine irony and surface cynicism, 
the old diplomatist carried a heart of gold 
beneath that highly polished exterior which 
was all that he allowed the world in general 
to see. 

*We dismissed the young couple,' he said 
presently in a lighter tone, * with our respective 
blessings, at about four o'clock, after which 
the world felt rather flat. I think all my 
grand - daughters suffered a violent reaction 
from the excitement of being bridesmaids, and 
were desirous of having bridegrooms for them- 
selves. You, Miss Lucy, do not strike me 'as 
having felt such a reaction.' 

* I was not a bridesmaid, you see,' said 
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Lucy, looking up from her work with an 
arch smile. 

* No ; that is doubtless the secret of Connie's 
low spirits. That white gown of hers was 
like making believe. I saw you at church 
to-day,' turning suddenly to Mr. Fletcher; 
and there was something in his tone that 
made the old gentleman look at him for a 
moment in questioning surprise, and then 
find some excuse for sending Lucy out of 
the room. 

* You wanted to speak to me, my lord ? ' 
he said, when the door had closed behind 
her. 

*Yes,' said Lord Tremayne; * about her' 
And he glanced over his shoulder with a 
significant gesture. * What was the matter 
with her this morning ? * 

Mr. Fletcher gave a groan. 

* You saw that ? I wonder how many saw 
it besides your lordship } * 

* No one,' was the prompt reply. * It was 
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by the merest chance I saw it. Every one 
else was gaping at the bride. I thought her 
better worth looking at, and so I saw what 
I was not meant to see, and it has been heavy 
on my conscience ever since/ 

Mr. Fletcher shook his head, and smiled 
rather sadly. 

' I was like you, I feared she was fretting 
because she was not in poor little Mary's 
place at the altar ; but I did her wrong.* 

' Then she does not care for that hopeful 
grandson of mine ? Ah, that is as it should 
be, Fletcher. I did not like to think she 
was wasting a tear upon him' 

* Nor I ; but I don't know that I have 
been much happier about her since,' said Mr. 
Fletcher, with a heavy sigh. 

* Now that this wedding is over, is there 
anything to prevent that young fellow with 
the bull-dog propensities from coming back ? 
and then they could ^11 marry and live happy 
ever after, as the story-books say; though 
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whether marriage is synonymous with happi- 
ness is another matter.* 

'There is nothing to prevent it, except 
that we know absolutely nothing of him.' 

* Really ! ' exclaimed Lord Tremayne, look- 
ing as much surprised as was possible in a 
man whose mission in life was never to be 
surprised at anything. 

* There has been one letter from the lad 
since he left, and that was to his mother, 
who was in her grave, poor thing, and never 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
escaped safely to Paris.' 

*And you answered that letter, of 
course ? * 

* Of course ; and Sir Roger Temple franked 
it for me.* 

*And you mean to say you have never 
heard from him since ? * 

* Never a line. I cannot understand it. 
I could not have believed it of the lad.' 

* I don t believe it,' said Lord Tremayne 
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calmly. * You may be certain he never got 
the letter/ 

*You are like my little girl/ said Mr. 
Fletcher, with a sad smile ; * she will not 
hear a word against him.' 

'She is right. That young fellow was 
honest. There is some mistake or mis- 
understanding somewhere, but no disloyalty 
on his part, or I have mistaken him 
altogether.' 

' Maybe so,' replied the old man de- 
jectedly; *but I shall never see him 



again/ 



Lucy came into the room at that moment 
to offer tea to Lord Tremayne ; but she saw 
plainly that something had occurred to agitate 
her father, and her face was troubled when 
she brought him over his cup. 

Lord Tremayne noticed her expression, and 
crossed the room to the little table where 
the tea-tray had been placed. 

' You will trust your father to me for this 
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evening?' he said gently, when she came 
back to it again. 

' Does that mean I am to go to bed ? ' 
asked Lucy demurely, 

* I am not sure that it is not the best place 
for you ; but, believe me, I won't take ad- 
vantage of your absence. I have come to 
soothe, not to disturb.' 

*You are very good;' and Lucys eyes 
glistened as she raised them gratefully to his. 

' I am not generally considered so,' he 
answered lightly ; ' but if I am, the diamonds 
I now see are my reward.* 

* Good-night, papa,' she said, in a cheerful 
tone, as she stooped to kiss her father; and 
there was something indescribably pathetic 
in the tremulously tender way in which he 
invoked a blessing on her head. 

'Trust me,' said Lord Tremayne, as he 
opened the door for her, and lifted her hand 
to his lips with his old-fashioned, stately 
politeness. 
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' I do/ she answered gently ; and he closed 
it carefully behind her. 

' That girl/ he said, going back to his seat 
beside Mr. Fletcher, *with that head and 
that air, is fit to be a duchess. I could 
make her one before the year was out if I 
had her in town.' 

*She would not thank you,' replied the 
old man, shaking his head sadly. 

* No ; her heart is gone. I suppose the 
young bull-dog has got it; and I have no 
doubt that it is more than he deserves.' 

* Women are strange creatures, my lord. 
When he was here she never had a kind 
word for him.' 

' A true woman/ observed Lord Tremayne, 
with his shrewd smile. * I guessed how the 
matter stood that night I saw her tormenting 
him on the terrace at Monk's Abbey.' 

* Strange ! I did not know for certain till 
to-day that she really cared for him ; but 
now I have no hope that she will ever turn 
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to any one else. She is her mother over 
again ; and her mother held to me for years 
before she was allowed to marry me, and 
then — I lost her. That is life/ 

* This life,' the other corrected him gently. 

*Yes, this life. Thank God, there is 
another; but I am hastening to join her, and 
my child will be left alone.' 

' Not alone, my friend, if you will trust her 
to me.' 

Mr. Fletcher sat bolt upright in his 
chair, and looked at him in unutterable 
surprise. 

' My lord,' he said at last, in broken tones, 
* how can I say what I feel ? * 
, * Do not thank me,' interrupted Lord 
Tremayne. ' I ask a favour. Perhaps I 
am not worthy of it ; but if it is the smallest 
consolation to you in your declining health 
to know that as long as I live your child 
will never be without a friend and protector, 
you have that consolation.' 
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' There was a long silence between them, 
broken at last by Mr. Fletcher murmuring, 
in a low voice, * God forgive me for my want 
of faith/ 

*Ay, ay, my friend. The best of us go 
out of life, I think, having only just learned 
how to believe. Then you will leave that 
legacy to me, Fletcher ? ' 

* With all my heart, my lord ; and the 
blessing of a dying man go with hen* 

* She shall be to me as a daughter. It is 
so long since I have had a daughter; and, 
though I cannot keep her away from the 
world, or keep the world away from her, I 
am sure she will keep herself unspotted from 
it.' 

* Pray heaven she may ! ' ejaculated the 
old man fervently. 

'And now,' said Lord Tremayne, rising 
from his seat with a look of unwonted emotion 
on his finely-cut features, * I must say fare- 
well.* 
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* A long farewell,' replied the other, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

' Longer to me than to you, I doubt not ; 
but the time is not ours. Good-bye, my 
friend.' 

And when Lord Tremayne went out from 
that room he felt sadly that the time when he 
should be called on to fulfil his trust was 
drawing very near. 

When Lucy came down the next morning, 
she soon saw that Lord Tremayne had kept 
his word, for there was an unwonted peace on 
her father s countenance, to which it had long 
been a stranger. He did not enlighten her 
as to its cause, but she noticed that from that 
day forward he alluded very simply to his 
approaching end; and seemed desirous that 
she should face the fact that he was passing 
away from earth. And so the autumn 
deepened into the winter, and the first snow 
had covered the ground, when Christmas 
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came round again, the second since Graham's 
departure. 

The decline in the old man's powers had 
been very gradual, and Lucy was spared the 
pain of seeing him suffer ; but each day saw 
some diminution of his strength, and when 
the cold weather came he was confined almost 
entirely to his easy chair over the library 
fire. 

There Lucy had left him established on the 
morning of Christmas Day, before she went to 
church, and, seeing the tears in her eyes as 
she placed his Bible and Prayer-book on the 
small table at his side, he had drawn her 
down to him, and bade her be comforted. 

* It is so dreary to go alone,' sobbed poor 
I^ucy, with a feeling of unspeakable desolation 
at the thought of the lonely future stretching 
on before her. 

' Child, I shall be with you in the spirit on 
every Christmas Day until we meet again in 
heaven, please God.* 
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*Oh, father! Heaven is such a long way 
off!' 

* Not so, not so, my little girl. Heaven 
is in the fulfilment of God's will. Bow your 
heart to that, and you will begin to know 
**the peace that passeth all understanding." 
There, go, my child ; and pray for me and 
Graham. I am sure the lad is thinking of 
us to-day.* 

It was the first time he had spoken of 
Graham since the day of the wedding, and 
she wondered what this mention of him might 
portend. 

* I always pray for him, father,* she 
murmured bashfully. 

' Then he will always be in your life, my 
Lucy. Prayer makes a threefold chord that 
is not quickly broken.* 

He dismissed her with these words, and 
they remained in her mind with a marvel- 
lously soothing power throughout the whole 
of that trying church service. 
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In the afternoon, just as the short winter's 
day was drawing to its close, she was 
summoned out of the library to receive a visit 
from young Temple. 

The mention of that name, coupled with 
her memory of the last time she had seen 
him, made her heart stand still with a vague, 
nameless dread. Was he always to be con- 
nected in her mind with the shadow of death ? 
It was with a face full of sorrowful foreboding 
that she went into the drawing-room to 
receive him. 

' I asked to see you, Miss Fletcher,' he said 
as she greeted him, * because I feared to 
excite your father by what I have to say ; 
and it must be for you to decide whether I 
may see him or not/ 

. * I am sure he would like to see you,* 
replied Lucy. * I will tell him you are 
here.' 

* Not yet, I implore of you!' he ex- 
claimed, putting out a detaining hand in his 
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anxiety. * Miss Fletcher, my first confession 
must be made to you ; and if you can forgive 
me '— He broke off abruptly, and for some 
moments could not proceed. 

* What am I to forgive, Mr. Temple } ' she 
asked gently, after what seemed to her an 
interminable silence. 

'Miss Fletcher, do you remember this?' 
and he laid a letter on the table before her. 
She took it up and looked at the address, and 
the colour forsook her cheek. 

For a moment neither spoke, and almost 
involuntarily he turned away, feeling that in 
such a moment his very presence was an 
intrusion. 

*You have come,' she said presently, with 
a slow painful effort, as though the words were 
being dragged out of her, * to tell me that it 
never went ? ' 

* Miss Fletcher, I cannot describe to you 
my dismay and regret when I came across 
it yesterday, by the merest accident. I was 
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absolutely certain that that letter had gone ; 
as you know, I had always looked for an 
answer; but it is now plain that my own 
enclosure was sent, and that this, by some 
ill-fated oversight, was mislaid and forgotten. 
You can never blame me half so severely 
as I blame myself.' 

* You did not mean it,* said poor Lucy 
faintly. 

* Mean it ? No ; but unhappily I have 
done terrible harm without meaning it. That 
is what makes me so miserable, Miss Fletcher. 
I would give the world now to recall the 
letter that went ; but this, which was a matter 
of life and death to poor Leigh, — ^what 
has he suffered all this time for want of 
it?' 

Ah, what ? That was Luc/s first bitter 
thought when she saw the letter. What 
suspense, what disappointment, what grow- 
ing distrust had he endured all these 
months past, during which day and night 
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her prayers had gone up for him to 
heaven ? 

At that moment she was almost over- 
whelmed by the sense of the utter futility of 
all human experiences which is one of the 
hardest trials that can assail any one. * A 
wounded spirit who can bear ? ' 

* Can you ever forgive me ? ' he said at 
last, awed by the sight of her tearless 
misery. 

How he had wronged her ! he said to him- 
self remorsefully. How hardly he had judged 
her when he wrote that letter of shallow con- 
demnation of her ; which, perhaps (though he 
could hardly bear to think it), had marred 
two lives past redemption. 

Young Temple learnt a lesson in those few 
minutes during which Lucy's white despair- 
ing face was before him, that he never forgot 
to his dying day. 

* Oh, Mr. Temple, if I did not, how could 
I ever hope to be forgiven for my own 
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share ? If you blame yourself, what must I 
feel ? ' 

* I blame myself more than I can ever tell 
you, not only for this but for other things, 
which it is useless to speak of now. I have 
been such a short-sighted fool. If you knew 
all you would despise me.* 

' I could never despise Graham s friend,* 
she answered^ holding out her hand to him 
with a touching yet dignified simplicity that 
moved him powerfully. 

* Shall you let Mr. Fletcher know } * 
he asked, in a contrite tone, very unlike 
what he had ever thought to use to Lucy 
Fletcher. 

She shook her head. * Why should I 
trouble him ? He is like Aunt Grace before 
she died. He is not anxious any more about 
Graham. He was talking of him only this 
morning, and I could never vex him by tell- 
ing him this.' 

* I suppose I had better not see him. I 
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might be connected in his mind with poor 
Leigh and that ill-fated letter.' 

* No. I am sure he would like to see you ; 
but you must promise me to be careful and 
not say a word to disturb him. He would be 
sorry if you went away without his Christmas 
greeting/ 

He followed her into the library, and 
marvelled at her self-command as she said 
cheerfully, — 

* Here is Mr. Temple, father, — come to 
wish you a happy Christmas.' 

*Mr. Temple is very good to have come 
such a long way for that,' said her father, as 
he held out a hand of kindly welcome to the 
young man. 

* I heard you had been ill, sir ; but I 
hope you are not suffering from this severe 
weather.* 

* Not more than an old man must, who is 
making haste to be rid of his wearisome 
body.' 
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* You must not make haste, sir, for the sake 
of those who love you,' said Temple, feeling 
a tightening in the throat at sight of the old 
man's air of dignified submission. 

' Happily for me, my dear young friend, it 
is not for me to choose the moment of my 
departure ; or, maybe, I might fear to go. 
I am glad to see you to-day, and thank you 
for your faithful friendship to one who is dear 
to me as a son. I could have wished he were 
here to close my eyes, but the will of God be 
done.' 

It was only by a violent effort that Temple 
could control his voice sufficiently to answer 
with a certain degree of steadiness. 

* I am convinced that he does not forget 
you, sir, wherever he may be.' 

* Poor lad ! I am afraid this is a sad 
day for him. I do not fear that he has 
forgotten us. But I should like him to know 
that we remember him. Lucy, my child, 
would it be taxing Mr. Temple's kindness 
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too much to ask him to wait a few minutes 
while I write a line to the lad, and give him 
our Christmas wishes ? ' 

Young Temple looked across at her 
in helpless dismay, but was met by an 
agonized sign from Lucy, who had got 
behind her father's chair, lest she should 
betray her feelings by any unwary 
gesture. 

* I will wait as long as you please, sir,' 
said the young man, in answer to the girl's 
dumb entreaty that he would not contradict 
her father's dying wishes. 

* That is well, and your good father will 
frank it for me. Lucy, my child, you will 
give me paper and ink, and I will write • to 
the poor boy.' 

She went to the writing-table immediately, 
and young Temple followed her. 

* What shall I do if he speaks of the other ? ' 
he asked, in a low terrified whisper. 

* He will not. He is quite peaceful and 
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happy. Don't you see that he forgets that 
we don't know where Graham is, and can't 
send him any letter ? I am glad he forgets ; 
I want him to be happy.' 

He followed her back without a word, and 
sat down again, while she placed the pen in 
her father's hand, and put the sheet of paper 
on the stand beside his chair. 

*And now I will light you a candle,' she 
said, dropping a kiss upon his forehead as he 
looked up at her with his ineffably tender 
smile. 

* Nay, child, I can see. It is quite 
bright now.' 

Something in his tone startled her, and she 
hastily struck a match, and brought the candle 
over to the table. , 

His hand rested on the paper, which bore 
the words, * My Son Graham' — and for 
a moment she stood and watched him, 
kept motionless by some strange, invisible 
power. Only for one moment, however. 
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The next she knew why it was that the 
dark room had become illuminated to her 
father's eyes. Once more 'at eventide 
there was light' Lucy Fletcher was an 
orphan. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BEFORE THE DAWNING. 



' A perfect woman, nobly planned.' 




I ME, which is nowhere inactive, 
worked sundry and manifold 
changes during the next nineteen 
years in the neighbourhood of the 
Manor. 

He thrust in his sickle and gathered Lord 
Tremayne to his fathers in a ripe old age, 
after a life spent in the service of his country, 
and of which the last three months were 
passed under the roof of his adopted daughter. 
With her time dealt gently, and, although he 
drew lines of care across her smooth forehead, 

R 
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deadened the brilliancy of her rich colouring, 
and dimmed the lustre of her blue-grey eyes, 
he yet left a charm upon her sweet face that 
he had not found there in the days of her 
early girlhood. 

At Monk's Abbey his work was of a less 
pleasing description. Things had not always 
gone quite smoothly with Mr. Legeyt Purdon 
since the day he had driven off with his 
pretty bride amid a bevy of admiring 
relatives. 

In the first place, he had only succeeded 
to his father s property of late years, and was 
generally believed to be far richer than he 
was in reality — ^always more or less of a trial 
to a worldly man. In the next place, he was 
blessed — or burdened — with ten children, 
most of them sons, and boys, he was wont to 
say angrily, were the most idle, useless, ex- 
pensive, and mischievous animals in creation. 
Moreover, it was most annoying to have a 
great tall son of eighteen treading on his 
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heels, and making him look and feel a middle- 
aged man long before his time. In fine, 
Mr. Purdon was of opinion that it was folly 
for a man to marry early, unless he were 
so lucky as to get a good fortune with his 
wife. From all which it may be opined by 
the reader that Mrs. Legeyt Purdon's lot in 
life, though not to be termed tragical, was 
scarcely enviable, and differed considerably 
from her fond expectations in the days when 
she had regarded Lucy as a formidable 
rival. 

Besides all this, it was a source of secret 
annoyance to her husband that Miss Fletcher's 
fortune was still * going,' to use his own 
expression, thereby reminding him perpetually 
of his failure to secure her and it for himself; 
and last, not least, his old flame kept her good 
looks in the most provoking manner, and he 
had not even the consolation of being able 
to persuade himself that the grapes were 
sour. 
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Among other things that time had swept 
away was the White House, which was ruth- 
lessly pulled down to make place for a new 
smart villa. This change, made in one of 
her absences abroad with Lord Tremayne, 
caused a sharp pang to poor Lucy, for she 
knew well what pain it would have given to 
Graham if he had returned and found the 
Manor deserted, and his own old home 
demolished. But she found that this was but 
the first of a series of changes which ended 
by removing most of the old landmarks and 
changing the whole face of the country, until 
at last her own property was the only one 
that escaped the general infection of pulling 
down and rebuilding. 

It was now many years since she had lived 
there alone, and people had ceased to wonder 
why she seemed to prefer this solitary 
existence to any other. After Lord Tre- 
mayne's death it had been confidently ex- 
pected that it would prove too great a strain 
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upon her, and that she would recall one of her 
many rejected suitors. 

She had led a brilliant, varied life under 
his auspices, had travelled much, mixed with 
society in more than one foreign capital, 
been admired by many, and loved by a few ; 
but the end of it all was that she seemed 
quite satisfied to live in this dull country 
neighbourhood, and allow the young Purdons 
to run wild over her house and grounds. 

But she had a secret of happiness that her 
neighbours never dreamt of when they thus 
idly discussed her seemingly dull and un- 
eventful existence. She knew how true it 
is that all women can be mothers, and that 
an absence of the true motherly spirit implies 
almost of necessity an absence of the true 
womanly spirit. And thus it came to pass 
that the young Purdons had each and all a 
place in her warm, loving heart, which only 
seemed to grow more warm and loving as 
the years went on; and so, though often 
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solitary she was never lonely, and though 
sometimes depressed she never lost heart. 
And they loved her in their turn with that 
quick, spontaneous affection which is the 
tribute paid by youth to a gracious, ripened 
maturity. 

In the atmosphere of her house there was 
a pleasant freedom, and yet withal a certain 
gentle restraint, which had a peculiarly taming 
influence upon these young creatures, who in 
their own home were alternately fretted by a 
capricious and arbitrary curb, or left to their 
own devices, which too often led to some sad 
catastrophe. 

Neither Legeyt nor his wife guessed how 
much they were indebted to Miss Fletcher 
for the high standard of honour which dis- 
tinguished the young Purdons when they 
entered into the world of school. Indeed, 
she would have been surprised to hear it 
herself; for her influence over the boys was 
unconscious. The world saw only that she 
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lived on very pleasant and neighbourly terms 
with her old admirer's family, and pronounced 
that she had made the best of what might 
have been a somewhat awkward position. 
Thus it will be seen that Lucy was by no 
means unhappy, even though she led what 
to all appearance was a vie manquiey consisting 
of * a long wish, and a longer disappointment/ 

But, inasmuch as the darkest hour is ever 
before the dawning, it so befell that never in 
all the past years that had elapsed since Lord 
Tremayne's death had the loneliness of her 
life pressed so heavily upon her as on the 
day in which my story takes her up once 
more. 

It was Christmas Eve; and Christmas, 
if it be not the gladdest, is surely the very 
saddest season of the whole year. To her 
it was always sad, and grew sadder as the 
years went on. The memory of the past 
had come back to her to-day with a pain- 
ful vividness; and she sat, dejected and 
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dispirited, over the fire of the room where 
her father had breathed his last, and lived 
over again that sorrowful afternoon when she 
had known for certain that Graham's life was 
hopelessly separated from her own. 

There are times in all our lives when the 
past becomes the present, and a sudden hope- 
lessness of regret sweeps over the soul like a 
chilling mist for that which has been and 
never more may be. 

She had long relinquished all hope of ever 
seeing him again in this world. She had 
trained herself to a patience which had learnt 
to do without earthly happiness; and yet 
to-day, so great was the force of memory and 
association, the old wound had suddenly re- 
opened, and Lucy Fletcher felt as if her 
heart was no whit less craving of love and 
sympathy than on the day when she had 
prayed so passionately in church that 'he 
might come back to her after her long 
repentance.' 
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In this sorrowful mood St. John Purdon 
found her when he came down from Monk's 
Abbey to pay her a visit, bringing a whiff of 
keen, frosty air with him into the room. He 
was a fine, manly young fellow of eighteen, 
without his father's good looks, but with a 
certain frank, fearless honesty of nature that 
was certainly not inherited from Legeyt, and 
which was the cause of some antagonism 
between the two. 

Lucy was very fond of him, and had indeed 
a secret tenderness in her heart for all raw 
and unformed youths for the sake of on£ ; 
while he on his side was devoted to her, 
with that chivalrous, reverential kind of 
affection that boys of his age do sometimes 
entertain for women old enough to be their 
mothers. 

' I say. Aunt Lucy, you have nearly let 
the fire out!' he exclaimed, as he burst in 
with the vigour of eighteen years. *What 
a shame, when a fellow comes bolting down 
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to see you before he has been back from 
Oxford an hour ! ' 

*The fellow wants to be consoled for 
having been plucked in his little go/ 
said Lucy, with an arch smile, as she 
knelt down and proceeded to apply her- 
self to the task of reviving the dying 
embers. 

St John laughed and blushed. 

'You have heard that, Aunt Lucy, have 
you ? Well, the pater gave me rather a 
cool reception, and so I came down here 
and got a cold one.' 

'Only from the fire, my dear boy; and, 
as you perceive, it is burning up quite 
prettily now.' 

* Everything is at sixes and sevens up 
there,' continued St. John, spreading out 
his hands to feel the warmth. *A pipe has 
burst from the frost; and the pater is 
mooning about the house, saying that they 
never broke when he was a young man. 
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Tm sure I wish they didn't nowadays; for 
it makes everything so horridly uncomfortable/' 

'You may be sure that when you are a 
pater, and have a lot of little St Johns to 
look after, you won't enjoy the bursting of 
a pipe either/ 

'I hope, at any rate, that I shan't make 
the lives of the small St Johns burdens to 
them/ 

' Hush ! hush ! you have really made your 
own life a burden to yourself by being 
plucked, and that's what has put everything 
at sixes and sevens/ 

' Perhaps it has ; but after all it is not such 
a very heinous crime. I declare I think my 
father forgets sometimes that he was ever 
a young fellow. It is astonishing to think 
that he ever could have been a spoon of 
yours, Aunt Lucy ! ' 

' And who said that he ever was ? ' asked 
Lucy, with an air of unconscious innocence. 

'Oh, I heard that at Oxford from Syd 
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Temple/ replied St John sagaciously. ' He 
told me a thing or two, he did. I say. 
Aunt Lucy, why don't the Temples visit 
us?' 

'Because — ^well — just give me that screen, 
St. John, if you please; the fire has become 
so hot. What was I saying? Oh yes, 
about Sir Sydney Temple. He and your 
father had a misunderstanding a great many 
years ago.* 

'Syd is a very good fellow. We are at 
the same college.' 

' I hope he works better than you do,* 
interrupted Lucy playfully. 

*Oh, he is a pattern youth. He got a 
scholarship, and he saps like anything; but 
still he is a very good fellow for all that, and 
he and I are chums. He told me a great 
deal about you. Aunt Lucy. He says that 
you were awfully pretty, and that my father 
fought a duel about you with another man, 
and that he wanted to marry you.' 
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Did he really?' said Lucy, opening her 
eyes very wide. 

* Now, Aunt Lucy, don't answer a fellow 
like that Do tell me about my father. It's 
so rum to think of his ever having been 
spooney ! ' 

* What does " spooney " mean ? It is a 
word that did not exist in my young 
days/ 

'Oh, I say! you know what I mean. 
Wasn't he in love with you, and all that sort 
of thing, don't you know ? ' 

'What is "all that sort of thing, don't you 
know " ? ' 

'Well, you know what I mean. Did he 
pop?' 

' Pop ? ' repeated Lucy, with well-assumed 
astonishment. 

' Yes. Might you have been my mother ? ' 

'Oh, heaven forbid, my dear boy! What 
should I have done with you ? You give 
me quite enough trouble as it is.' 
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*Then, didn't my father want to marry 
you ?' 

* Well, indeed, I never asked him.' 

*No; but did he?' 

' Upon my word, St. John, I think you 
must intend to be a lawyer from the way 
you cross-question me. Here is your father, 
— fortunately for me, I think, — and you can 
ask him anything you please.' 

' Bother him ! ' said St. John candidly ; * he 
always interrupts a fellow when he is alone 
with you.' 

Enter Mr. Purdon, stately, pompous, and 
middle-aged, to beg Miss Fletcher's accept- 
ance of a present of game, and to entreat 
the favour of her company to dinner the 
next day. 

' To-morrow ? ' said Lucy doubtfully ; for 
Christmas was always a sad anniversary to 
her. * I had not intended to go out to- 
morrow.' 

'Can we not persuade you to change 
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your intentions ? ' said Legeyt, with formal 
courtesy. 

A glance at St. John's wistful face decided 
her ; and she turned her back upon the 
momentary temptation to shut herself away 
from her kind, and indulge in a luxury of 
regret. 

' Well, as you are so kind as to ask me, 
I must not refuse your invitation,' she said 
brightly ; and neither of her visitors guessed 
the effort that those few words had cost her. 

* Did you tell Joe to come and see after 
the bay mare ? ' said Legeyt, turning to his 
son in one of the pauses that occurred in 
the conversation. 

* No, sir, I forgot* 

'Just like you! you forget everything. 
Well, you will have to go now.' 

* Can't walk there and back before dinner,' 
said St. John sulkily. 

* The gig is outside. You can take it, 
if you find it impossible to do a couple of 
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miles in three-quarters of an hour. I can't 
think for my part what young men are made 
of in these days/ he added, turning to his 
hostess. * I should have thought nothing of 
such a walk at his age/ 

* If you are going down to the village/ 
said Lucy, with ready tact, 'perhaps you 
would do something for me, St. John ? ' 

'Anything you like,' exclaimed the boy, 
recovering his equanimity immediately. 

* It is only a wreath of holly I wanted to 
send down to old Betty Smiles, and if you 
take it to her I am sure she will value it 
twice as much.' 

' All right ! Where is it ? ' said St. John 
cheerfully. 

* I will bring it to you to the hall, if your 
father will excuse me for one minute;' and, 
Legeyt having bowed a gracious permission, 
she left the room with St. John. 

* I have been regularly chiselled out of 
my time with you/ grumbled the boy, 
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when she had closed the door behind 
her. 

* Never mind, you can come any day and 
every day if you like.' 

*Well, you will have to tell me what I 
want to know when I come again.' 

* Those who ask won't hear, and those 
who don't ask don't care to know,' she replied, 
in an oracular tone. 

* I looked from him to you just now, 
and I could not believe it. The governor 
never could have been what / call 
spooney.' 

* Oh, then you have experienced the 
feeling, have you ? ' said Lucy, with dry 
humour, as she opened the hall door. 

* How you chaff a fellow. Aunt Lucy ! 
I can tell you there was one thing I did not 
find difficult to believe.' 

' And what was that, may I ask ? ' 
' Why, that you were so awfully pr ' — 
but at this point a certain gentle pressure 
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was put upon his shoulders, and the next 
moment he found himself standing on the 
steps outside with a heavy oak door between 
himself and her. 

* What a shame ! ' he said, as he heard 
her mocking little laugh from within. * Is 
that the way you treated him. Aunt 
Lucy.' 

* It is the way I shall always treat 
you when you cross - question me. Now 
be off, sir, and don't forget Betty's 
wreath.' 

She went back then to the room she had 
just quitted, with a light step and an elasticity 
of movement more like a girl of nineteen 
than a solitary woman who had long passed 
her prime. 

The boy's visit had broken the spell 
of her melancholy, and acted like a 
bracing tonic upon her somewhat drooping 
spirits. 

About an hour afterwards St. John returned 
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home, late for dinner, and was greeted by 
a sharp rebuke from his sire in consequence, 
as soon as he made his appearance in the 
dining-room. 

* Couldn't help it, sir,' said the boy 
quietly, as he dropped into his vacant place. 
* I had to go a good bit out of my way to 
bring a fellow up to the Manor who wanted 
to see Miss Fletcher.' 

'Wanted to see Miss Fletcher!' repeated 
his father. * Who was he ? ' 

* I don't know, sir ; I didn't ask 
him.' 

' What kind of a man was he, St. John ? * 
inquired his mother, with her slow, fat 
utterance. 

'Well, he was a very good sort of 
fellow, as far as I could make out, about 
five feet ten, I should say, and probably rides 
fourteen stone. Good-looking man too, with 
a jolly brown beard.* 

* Can't say much for your taste if you like 
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2l beard/ growled his father, who wore none 
himself. * About what age is he ? As old 
as I am ? ' 

*Well, no, sir, I should think he was 
younger,' replied St. John, with more sincerity 
than politeness. 

* And where did you pick him up ? ' 
continued Legeyt gloomily. * I wish you 
would not think it necessary to befriend every 
nameless man you may come across. You 
can do as you please when you are master 
of your own gig and horse, but as long as 
they are my property I should be obliged 
to you to take a little more care of 
them.' 

*Well, I could hardly have done less 
than I did,' replied his son hotly. * I was 
down at the blacksmith's when he came to 
the door and asked if there was still a short 
cut up to the Manor through the Broomhill 
meadows. I told him I had never heard 
of such a way, and that I knew nothing of 
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the Broomhill meadows, but as it was a 
dark night, and very slippery, I should 
be very glad to give him a lift ; so 
he got up with me, and I expect Norah 
found him a pretty heavy tug over the 
hill.' 

' The Broomhill meadows ! ' repeated 
Legeyt. * That looks as if he had known 
the place long ago.' 

' I think he must have known it, for he 
asked me a lot of questions. He knew our 
name quite well, and seemed amused when I 
told him who I was.' 

*And what did he want with Miss 
Fletcher ? ' 

* Can't say, Tm sure, sir;' but the words 
were hardly out of his lips when a new idea 
seemed to have struck him, and he ex- 
claimed, half aloud, * By Jove ! I shouldn't 
be surprised if — 

* If what ? ' asked one of his sisters 
eagerly. 
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' Nothing/ he answered, making a per- 
emptory sign to her to hold her tongue, 
and glancing furtively at his father to see 
if he had been overheard. 

But Legeyt was engrossed in his own 
thoughts, and the subject was dropped for 
the nonce. 

After dinner, however, when his wife 
had just settled herself down to her usual 
nap, he planted himself on the hearth-rug 
opposite her easy chair, and summoned her 
to listen to him. 

* Mary,' he said abruptly, * do you re- 
member a man who fought a duel with me 
more than twenty years ago, and went away 
— to France, I believe ? ' 

This was decidedly hard on the poor 
woman, for her faculties, never brilliant 
at the best of times, were always in a 
singularly torpid state at this hour of the 
day. 

* To France ? ' she repeated dreamily. 
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without even taking the trouble to open 
her eyes. 

*You surely must remember/ said her 
husband impatiently ; * there was a duel, 
and he wounded me, and had to make 
off. It was the year before we were 
married' 

'Oh, I think I do remember something 
about a duel,' said Mrs. Purdon feebly. 
* Have they caught him ? ' 

* Caught him ! Nonsense I What are you 
talking about ? ' 

* Oh ! I did not understand what you 
wanted to say, Legeyt.' 

'You never do understand what I want 
to say, or else I should have told you that 
I believe this man whom St. John picked 
up to-night is the same.' 

' Which man } ' inquired his wife, nodding 
sleepily. 

'This man whom St. John drove up to 
the Manor ; I have no doubt it is the same.' 
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'Will they catch him now?' murmured 
Mrs. Purdon drowsily. 

' Oh, bless me ! the woman's dreaming/ 
said Legeyt, perceiving at last what 
he might as well have realized at first, 
that it was quite hopeless to pursue the 
subject under such overwhelming disadvan- 
tages. 

He left her to her nap accordingly, and 
the next moment she was peacefully 
slumbering, while the children, gathered 
together in a distant corner, were listening 
with open ears to all that St. John 
could tell them concerning the mysterious 
stranger. 

• ••••••a 

Meanwhile Lucy, after LegeyVs departure, 
had occupied herself with building up a 
roaring fire of Yule-logs in the huge old- 
fashioned chimney of the drawing - room. 
There was a delightful air of homely 
comfort about it; a stranger coming in at 
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that moment would have experienced a 
general sense of well-being from the warmth 
and glow of those generous logs. 

She stood there for a moment or two, 
musing over the past, but her regrets were 
tender and chastened, and the memory of 
the dead had a blessed hallowing influence 
over her thoughts. She recalled her father's 
words nineteen years before : * I shall be 
with you in the spirit every Christmas 
Day, until we meet again in heaven, 
please God;' and she felt that they were 
true. 

The veil that night between the past and 
the present, * though dark, was very thin.' 
She turned away at last with a gentle sigh, 
untinged with any. bitterness, went over to 
the piano, sat down before it and began to 
sing. 

Just at that hour she had been wont 
to play for her father, and she kept 
up the habit still, though there was some- 
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times more of pain than of pleasure in 
it 

So she sat to-night, singing her pet tunes 
in the dark, when she heard the sound of 
wheels driving up to the hall door. She 
paused for a moment in her song, and 
listened, but the wheels drove off again 
almost immediately, and, supposing that St 
John had left a message, she went on to 
the second verse. 

In the middle of it the door was opened 
quietly, and a man stood on the threshold 
and looked in at the firelit room, as if he had 
been a ghost returning from another world to 
revisit the haunts of his former life. She 
turned and looked, and rose from her seat. 
She knew him again instantly, though it was 
nearly twenty-one years since she had looked 
upon that face, then so fresh and boyish, and 
now bronzed and bearded. 

The last time those eyes had gazed upon 
her they had been dimmed and blurred with 
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bitter tears ; but they were the same that met 
her now, as he held out his hand to her and 
said simply, ' Lucy.' 

And as the needle draws to the magnet, so 
she drew to him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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' O memories ! O past that is 1 ' 

T last, Lucy ! ' 

After the first long silent clasp 
of greeting she drew him into 
the warm bright room, and together they 
stood once more beside the old familiar 
hearth. 

*At last!' she echoed, looking up at him 
with a delicious shyness. 'Where have you 
been, Graham, all these years ? ' 

* You have not heard, then ? That is as it 
should be, Lucy. I insisted on being allowed 
to tell my own story. This was the room 

284 
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where I wished you good-bye, and I could 
not see your face ; and here I find you again, 
and still I cannot see your face. You have 
put yourself into the shadow/ 

* You shall have light,' she answered, as she 
took a taper from the chimney-piece. 

*And, dear,' he added, arresting her hand 
as she was about to light the candle, *you 
had no word of forgiveness for me then. 
Have you a word now, Lucy ? ' 

* What have I to forgive, dear Graham } ' 
*What have you thought of me all these 

years ? That is the question that has been 
haunting me day and night all these weary 
weeks since I — till I could get to you and 
ask you myself. What have you thought of 
me, Lucy ? ' 

* I — I trusted you, Graham, always.' 

* You did ? God bless you for those 
words ! ' and he lifted her hand to his lips, 
and kissed it fervently. * And you will trust 
me still when I have told you all ? ' 
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' Surely/ she answered gendy. * It is not 
hard now, Graham.* 

* And now light the candle, Lucy ; and let 
me see your face/ 

She obeyed ; and then, by a kind of mutual 
consent, each fell back a step or two and 
scrutinized the other. 

What he saw was a woman, faded, perhaps, 
but still fair ; far sweeter looking than in the 
days of her early undisciplined girlhood; a 
' gracious woman * of the sort that * retaineth 
honour,* gentleness and goodness and wisdom 
written on every feature of her face. 

She saw before her the old Graham in the 
full prime of matured manhood. The tall 
slim youth had filled out and developed into 
a stalwart, noble-looking man; and it was 
plain that time had dealt kindly with him, 
for all that had once been hard, crude, and 
angular in his face was now softened, ripened, 
and rounded. 

Wherever he had been, and whatever he 
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had been doing, he had undoubtedly been 

* kept good and true/ 

Lucy felt, as she dropped her eyes at last 
in proud humility before his silent gaze, that 
his mothers prayers had been realized, for 
assuredly this man would leave the world 
the richer for his life. 

What he thought of her was evident by the 
look of reverential tenderness that came into 
his clear grey eyes ; but all that he said was, 

* Why, Lucy, you were once only three years 
younger than me ! ' 

She laughed gently at the implied tribute 
to her youthful appearance. 

* Do you know that that is the first pretty 
speech you have ever made me, and, like all 
pretty speeches, I am afraid it is not quite 
true. You have not a single grey hair in 
your head, and I have hundreds/ 

' I don't see them from here,' he protested 
stoutly. * It is just as if I had gone back many 
years when I look at you ; and yet outside 
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I perceive that time has not stood still. No 
one knew me down in the village to-night; 
when I asked after the old by-ways they 
stared at me as if I had been a ghost come 
back from the dead, and finally a nice friendly 
young fellow came to my assistance, whom, 
by a little judicious pumping, I made out to 
be the eldest son of my old enemy Purdon. 
That shows me I am no longer a young 
man.' 

'Then it was St. John who drove you 
up here ? ' 

' Yes ; I think he has a great look of Bob 
Douglass.' 

* I think he has, rather. I am very fond of 
St. John.' 

* He came to my aid in such a pleasant 
manner. My heart warmed to him on the 
spot; but I would not let him come in with 
me, Lucy, though he was rather anxious to 
find some excuse for seeing you.' 

She laughed and blushed, and then a little 
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silence fell upon them, in which the memory 
of their dead came back to both. 

* Your father, Lucy ? tell me when,' he 
said gently. 

* It will be nineteen years to-morrow, 
Graham ; his last thought was of you.' 

* Ah ! how that cuts me to the heart ! I 
remember that Christmas Day. It was my 
first in India. I was at sea the year before, 
on my way out ; and I carried a heavy heart, 
Lucy, I can tell you/ 

* And did you never think of us ? ' she 
asked, with a gentle reproach in her voice. 

* Ah ! did I not ? ' he answered ; * but I 
thought you had given up all thought of 
me.' 

* You did not get my father's letter, I 
know. I heard that the day he died; but 
he did not know it, Graham.' 

* I got one letter, and only one ; but it 
was not from him. Can you guess from 
whom ? ' 

T 
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* I know ; it was from Sir Sydney 
Temple.' 

' What, he told you ? Did he tell you 
what he said in that letter ? ' 

* No, dear. I would not let him. There 
are some things better left unsaid; and that 
was one of them.* 

* I have kept that letter ever since, Lucy ; 
and perhaps some day, if I can make up 
my mind to show it to you, you will under- 
stand why I threw up .the cards and went 
out to India. I was hasty, I know. Your 
father used to tell me that my hasty temper 
would spoil my life, and how often I have 
thought of his words ; but I had some 
excuse.' 

* I never blamed you, Graham,' she said 
gently. 

* Lucy, you are an angel. Do you know, 
I think you have grown so like my 
mother.' 

* Do you really ? ' she exclaimed, in a tone 
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of genuine pleasure. * I had rather be like 
her than any one I know.' 

* Yes ; it is the expression that is like, I 
think. Ah ! if she were but here to- 
night ! ' 

Yes; if his mother could but have seen 
him as he was now. 

That was the unspoken thought in Lucy's 
heart, as she stood there and watched him ; 
and felt with a fervent gratitude that he 
was all, and more, than she had hoped 
for. 

What ad been the history of his past 
life, she asked herself in amazement, that 
he should have come out of it softened and 
purified like this ? 

Yet even when she did know it she did 
not cease to wonder, for into the soul's 
sharpest conflicts, its sorest struggles, and 
purest aspirations, who can fully enter, even 
among our nearest and dearest ? 

The history of his outer life was not long 
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to tell, however. It had unhappily been 
determined chiefly by the miscarriage of Mr. 
Fletcher's letter, for which he had looked in 
vain many weary days after he had despatched 
his own announcing his intention of going 
out to India. As the reader has already 
been informed, that letter never reached its 
destination. All that he did receive was a 
brief note from his friend Temple, condoling 
with him on his mother's death and on his 
own enforced absence. 

* I cannot, however, advise you to come 
back here,' he wrote, — it is needless to say 
with the best intentions. * I doubt if poor 
old Mr. Fletcher is long for this world ; and 
as for his daughter, I expect to hear of her 
marriage to young Purdon any day now that 
he has recovered. Her manner, when his 
name was mentioned on the only occasion I 
spoke to her, was such as to leave no doubt 
in my mind of her feelings towards him. 
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What the old man may think on the subject 
I can't pretend to say; but I suppose it is 
not unnatural that he should wish to see his 
daughter settled before he dies. I fear, my 
dear Leigh, that in speaking thus plainly I 
may be giving you some pain; but I prefer 
this to raising false hopes. I hope you will 
let me hear from time to time how you are 
getting on in your new post, and remain 
yours sincerely, 

* Sydney Temple.' 

Such was the letter which decided poor 
Graham's fate, and sent him out to India 
with a sore and aching heart. When it is 
remembered that he never received Mr. 
Fletcher s letter, his feelings may be under- 
stood, and to a certain extent pardoned. He 
delayed his departure as long as he could, 
until it became absolutely necessary to decide 
one way or the other. Finally, in a moment 
of bitter despair, he cut himself adrift from 
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his past, and went out to India with the 
firm resolution never to have any further 
communication with his old friends until he 
had made a name and fortune independent 
of all aid from them. 

The first years of his exile were the 
bitterest in his whole life. He bore about 
with him a secret burden of grief and gnaw- 
ing remorse, which he masked under a cold 
cynicism that made him almost friendless. 
His faith alike in love and friendship had 
been shaken almost to its foundations; and 
he shrank from writing to Mr. Fletcher, 
even when time had to a certain degree 
softened his resentment against him. For 
months after he went out to India, he 
avoided even the sight of an English news- 
paper, dreading to learn from it that his 
hopes had been irrevocably blasted. And 
thus it came to pass that he struggled 
through poverty and failure and solitude, un- 
cheered by the knowledge that might so 
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easily have been his if he had but taken the 
trouble to ask for it 

Therefore, with a mental reservation in 
favour of his mother, Graham became a 
decided misogynist, and foreswore the fair 
sex as completely as if he had been the 
crustiest old bachelor that ever lived. 

He said himself, when rallied on the 
subject by his companions, that one woman 
might have done anything with him, but that 
women could do nothing. He was not one 
of those of whom it could be said, ^ Si on 
na pas ce quon aime^ il faut aimer ce 
qtion a' 

Being a man, however, his love for Lucy 
became after a while only an * episode' in 
his life. He regarded her in much the 
same light as if she were dead, and locked 
away his memory of her as he did her 
miniature, rarely dwelling on the one or 
looking at the other. 

And yet all this time life was slowly but 
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surely training him; and he came out of 
the fiery ordeal at last like gold from the 
furnace. The memory of Mrs. Leigh, of 
her devoted and unfailing love and sweet 
unselfishness, saved him from becoming 
permanently hardened or embittered. 

As he grew older, and suffered more 
deeply, he became also more indulgent to 
the faults which he had once condemned so 
bitterly in others, and more ready to believe 
in the best rather than in the worst side of 
human nature. And thus he, like Lucy, 
passed also through his Slough of Despond, 
as most of us must needs do before 
entering in at the little Wicket Gate, and 
emerged from it into a new and higher 
life. 

It happened at last that, when his stalwart 
frame had well filled out, and his beard was 
thick and long, and his crisp, curly brown 
hair hid less of his forehead than it had 
once been wont to do, when, in fine, twenty 
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years and more had passed over his head, 
he was suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
face to face with his past He was walking 
one day through the streets of Calcutta, 
when an Englishman ran against him, at 
sight of whom Graham exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, — 

* Bob Douglass ! as Fm alive ! ' 

The stranger drew himself up with consider- 
able displeasure, and answered haughtily, — 

* You have the advantage of me, sir ! ' 
*You don't remember me, — how should 

you ? — but I have not forgotten you, nor 
yet the last time we met, though it is a 
matter of about twenty years ago. Do you 
remember a certain famous cricket-match at 
Monk's Abbey in the year 183-, at which 
you gave utterance to a prophecy which was 
speedily fulfilled ? ' 

* By Jove ! it's Leigh ! Who would have 
thought it!' exclaimed Douglass, who had 
by this time attained to the rank of major 
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in the British army, and now warmly shook 
hands with his former companion. 'Of 
course I remember you now. You had 
a duel with Purdon, hadn't you? and 
made off in consequence. I wish you had 
polished him off when you were about it ; 
for he has been cumbering the earth ever 
since.' 

* His wife would hardly have thanked me, 
I fear,* said Graham, with rather a short 
laugh. 

* Oh, she would indeed. I can answer for 
it that she has had enough, and more than 
enough, of him by this time.' 

These words jarred Graham, believing as 
he did that they were spoken of the one and 
only woman whom he had ever loved. 

*You may as well come home with me,' 
he said abruptly, *and we can talk over 
old times at our leisure. Yours is the 
first home face I have seen since I came 
out.' 
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* I should never have known you, Leigh. 
*We never used to think much of your 
looks. India appears to have agreed with 
you famously.* 

* Well, yes ; I have had very good health.' 

* You haven't picked up a wife, have you ? 
People seem to think you can't get along 
without one out here.' 

* I have managed uncommonly well without 
one. I never could accept the universal 
opinion that marriage was indispensable to a 
man s happiness.' 

* Nor I. I only know one woman who 
could have converted me; and, unhappily, 
she won't, for which I can hardly blame 
her.' 

*You are very fortunate to have known 
one,' said Graham, with a touch of his old 
cynicism. * I advise you to be faithful to 
her memory. Don't look for a helpmeet in 
India, at any rate, unless you like the doll 
species.' 
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'No, by Jove ! that s just what I don't 
like/ 

' No more do I ; and so I am monarch of 
all that I survey. Here we are ; and welcome 
to India!' as they entered his well-furnished 
rooms. 

* It is odd that I should have stumbled 
upon you in this sudden way. And so you 
have never kept up any communication with 
the old place since you came out here ? 

* No. I used to think of writing some- 
times ; but I was ashamed after a time — I 
had let such an age go by. What has become 
of everybody I used to know ? Purdon, you 
say, is cumbering the ground still ; and his 
wife ? '— 

* Is heartily tired of him, I should fancy, 
by this time.' 

*Well, as people make their beds I 
suppose they must lie upon them. She 
never would believe what a worthless fellow 
he was.' 
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* Poor girl ! We did what we could to 
dissuade her from taking him; but she was 
infatuated, I think/ 

* Are there children ? ' demanded Graham 
gloomily. 

*A houseful, my dear fellow. Ten, I 
believe, at the lowest computation ; and she 
is quite gone off — altered beyond recognition. 
You remember what a pretty little thing she 
used to be .^ ' 

Graham nodded in silence. His heart was 
desperately sore. 

* I suppose her father can hardly be alive 
still ? ' he said presently. 

Douglass removed his cigar from his 
lips, and gazed at him in unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

*Why, bless me!' he exclaimed; *when 
was my father ever alive as far as we were 
concerned ? He died when we were all 
kids.' 

* What are you talking about 1 ' said Graham 
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rather testily. * I am speaking of Mrs. Purdon s 
father.* 

* So am I, my dear fellow.' 
' Well ? ' 

'Well?' 

* What has Mr. Fletcher to say to your 
father ? ' 

The answer was a shout of laughter, at 
which Graham looked on in patient dis- 
pleasure, until Douglass had recovered himself 
sufficiently to be able to gasp out, — 

* Good heavens, Leigh ! . you 11 be the 
death of me. Did you really mean to say 
you thought that Purdon had married Miss 
Fletcher ? ' 

* Of course I did. Why, of whom have 
we been talking all this time, I should like 
to know ? ' 

' Of my sister Polly, to be sure ! It never 
occurred to me that you meant any one 
but her when you spoke so glibly about 
his wife.' 
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* Polly ! ' repeated Graham, in a tone of 
unqualified amazement. 

*Yes; poor little Polly! She is a good 
deal altered since you saw her. But do tell 
me, Leigh, what put it into your head that 
it was Miss Fletcher ? ' 

*Well, I heard she was engaged, or as 
good as engaged, before I had left England 
a month ; so what else could I think ? ' 

* But who did you hear it from ? ' persisted 
Douglass. *Any one of us could have set 
you right on that point.' 

* I heard it, as I supposed, on good autho- 
rity,* replied Graham, reluctant to give up 
the name of his informant. 

* It was that prig Temple, TU be bound/ 

f 

said Douglass, in an accent of sovereign con- 
tempt. * He was your second in that affair, 
wasn't he ? ' 

Graham nodded silently. 

'Bah! Just what I should have expected 
of him. He never could see beyond the 
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length of his nose in those days. So that was 
what sent you out to India, I suppose ? 
You were sweet on Miss Fletcher, if I remem- 
ber rightly/ 

' I had no mind to see her as Purdon's 
wife,' said Graham abruptly. 

*Why in the name of fortune didn't you 
write to her, instead of trusting to the word of 
a third person ? ' 

* Indeed, Bob, I have often asked myself 
that question. I was a hasty, pig-headed fool 
for my pains, and now I suppose it is too late. 
Whom did she marry ? ' 

The other glanced at him searchingly for 
a moment or two, before making answer with 
cool brevity. 

' No one that / ever heard of, my dear 
fellow.' 

' Does she still live at the Manor ? 

' Yes.' 

* Her father, of course, can hardly be living ; 
he was an old man twenty years ago.' 
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* He died, I believe, a year or so after my 
sisters marriage. I wasn't there myself/ 

* Has she been alone all these years ? ' 
exclaimed Graham, with a start. 

* Oh, bless you, no ! Lord Tremayne was 
left her guardian, and she used to go about 
with him to lots of places . I don't know why 
she never would marry ; objected to the yoke, 
I suppose, like you and me, Leigh/ and 
Douglass gave a short laugh that savoured of 
disappointed affections. 

* It is twenty-one years since I have seen 
her, at least it will be next summer ; I won- 
der, would she remember me ? ' said Graham 
musingly. 

* Trust a woman for remembering her old 
love. You are rather a lucky dog, Leigh.' 

* That has- yet to be proved. It's true, 
however, that I have never cared for any 
woman but her.' 

* I have heard of old debts being repaid 

after twenty years with interest,' quoth 

u 
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Douglass, with grim humour, intended to serve 
as a mask for feelings of a very different 
description. 

*So have I, but' — 

* But what ? ' echoed the other bluntly. * I 
advise you, take the goods the gods provide 
for you, and start no objections where none 
exist. Are you bound to remain out here ? ' 

* No, I can't say I am.' 

*You have made your fortune, I should 
say, judging by this sort of thing ? ' and he 
glanced round the room as he spoke. 

* Yes, a very fair one.* 

*Then I advise you, go home,' and 
Douglass flung away the end of his cigar, and 
rose to depart. 

* It is just possible that I may be too late ; 
a woman is often young still at thirty-nine, 
and she may have tired of her lonely life.' 

* You seem better up in her age than I am,' 
returned Douglass coolly. ' She is young still, 
whatever it may be, and very pretty still, 
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and she has waited long enough to be used 
to it by this time. It will be your fault if you 
let her wait much longer/ 

In that moment the scales fell from 
Graham's eyes, and he realized that he was 
not the only man in the world who had cared 
for Lucy Fletcher. 

* rU go/ he said presently, after a moment's 
silence, during which the two men looked each 
other full in the face. 

*Well, good luck attend your suit!' said 
Douglass, holding out his hand. 

' And, Bob, one word — let me tell my own 
story. Don't say you have met me.' 

' Not I — if you don't wish it ! Good-bye, 
old fellow. Remember me to them all at 
home. I rather think I shall stay out here for 
the rest of my natural life.' 

But it may be remarked en passant that he 
did not. 

* A nd so, Lucy, you know all about me now. 
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said Graham in conclusion, as he looked at his 
watch, and found to his amazement that the 
evening had slipped away unperceived. * Do 
you still forgive ? ' 

' Is there anything to forgive ? The first 
wrong was not on your side, Graham/ 

* I am not so sure,' he answered rather 
sadly ; * I was an unmannerly young cub at 
best, I fear. But still I can say with truth 
that I made no friends out there whom I ever 
cared for in the same way as — z.syou^ Lucy.' 

* Very foolish of you, Graham,' she said, 
lifting her eyes for a moment with an arch 
mirth visible in them that strongly reminded 
him of his old play-fellow. 

* Perhaps it was, but I couldn't help it. 
And you — did you ever think of me^ Lucy ? 
Did you ever remember that such a person 
had once existed as Graham Leigh ? ' 

She was silent for a moment, but neither 
then nor ever did he guess the full extent of 
her faithful devotion to his memory. 
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' We have talked enough for one night, I 
think ; I won't answer any more questions till 
to-morrow.' 

And as he departed he said, laughing, — 

' There spoke Lucy Fletcher.' 



CHAPTER XV. 



NOT TOO LATE. 




* Oh, my child ! I have drunk of the tortures of yearning 
For joys that are not' 

HE next day no small stir was 
occasioned in the village church 
by the arrival of a tall, bearded 
stranger, who strode up the aisle as though 
he were perfectly at home, and walked into 
Miss Fletcher's pew with a calm assurance 
that seemed to require no permission for 
entrance. 

St John immediately nudged his sister, 
and whispered rather audibly, * That's the 
fellow I drove up to the Manor last night. 
I bet you anything you like that he is 
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Aunt's Lucy s old flame.' His father looked 
daggers at him for this breach of propriety, 
but his own glance at the new-comer was no 
whit less inquisitive. 

Graham himself, all unconscious of the 
interest he was exciting in the village 
congregation, followed the service with a 
full and thankful heart, and with such a 
suspicious mist before his eyes, that the 
tablets on the wall overhead, inscribed with 
the names of his mother and Lucy's father, 
seemed all blurred and indistinct. 

And Lucy, for her part, found her memory 
travelling far back nearly a score of years 
to the day of Legeyt's wedding, when some 
inward voice had whispered to her, — 

* The vision is yet for an appointed time : 
though it tarry, wait for it ; for it will surely 
come, it will not tarry.' 

The * vision had tarried ' long indeed ; 
' hope deferred ' had many a time made * her 
heart sick;' but her prayer had been 
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answered, and he had come back to her after 
her long repentance. She thought, too, of that 
day nineteen years before, when her heart 
had quailed at the long dreary prospect of 
utter solitude opening up before her, and 
her heart could not but acknowledge in 
deepest thankfulness the tenderness of the 
Hand that had guided her all these years 
until the wilderness had been made to 
blossom like the rose ; and at the thought 
her eyes also were dimmed, and she could 
not see Graham for the happy tears that 
blinded her. 

When the service was ended, they 
lingered behind till the last moment. The 
same thought was in both their minds, 
— the thought of those who had gone 
before; and he wished to have her 
beside him when he stood by his mother's 
grave. 

The interest and curiosity which Graham 
had excited in the breast of his ancient 
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rival was too great, however, to permit of 
his driving away until he had satisfied 
himself of the correctness of his conjecture. 
When Miss Fletcher and her companion 
came out, therefore, into the porch, they 
found a whole bevy of Purdons awaiting 
them. 

* I think I can hardly be mistaken,' said 
Legeyt, stepping forward with outstretched 
hand ; 'Mr. Leigh ? ' 

* The same/ answered Graham, taking it 
with frank kindliness. 

* I am glad to welcome you back to this 
neighbourhood, and particularly pleased 
that my son here should have been able 
to be of some slight service to you last 
night' 

* Yes, we have made acquaintance already ; ' 
and Graham turned towards St. John, just 
in time to detect that incorrigible youth in 
the act of making a mocking grimace behind 
his father's back. 
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* I was very grateful to you for the lift 
last night. I hope I did not take you much 
out of your way ? ' 

*Oh, it was no trouble at all/ responded 
St. John, privately hoping *that the fellow 
hadn't seen him pulling that face, but really 
his father's crams were too big to be 
swallowed.' 

'We had quite a long talk last night/ 
continued Graham pleasantly, turning again 
to Legeyt, *in which I soon made out 
his identity, and so discovered that time 
had not stood still the last twenty 
years.' 

* No, indeed!' answered Purdon; * I have 
my quiver full with a vengeance. It is 
a questionable blessing, I can assure you, 
Mr. Leigh, to have six sons on one's hands 
in these hard times.' 

* I heard that you had a large family 
before I left India, from Bob Douglass. 
I met him quite accidentally in Calcutta, 
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and he told me enough about my old 
haunts to make me desirous of revisiting 
them.' 

*Ah yes! Bob! Poor Bob! He will 
always be a rolling stone, I fear,' said 
Legeyt, in a deprecatory tone, which re- 
minded Graham forcibly of old times. 

His rival had crystallized and congealed, 
but in no way was he feally changed in 
nature. 

* He is very little altered, I think ; just 
the same impulsive, generous fellow I re- 
member at Harrow. Your son reminds me 
of him very strongly.' 

*Yes,' said Legeyt, with a glance at St. 
John that betrayed some disapprobation. 
' He does not take after my family. You 
find the village a good deal altered, I suppose, 
Mr. Leigh ? ' 

' Not for the better,' replied Graham. * I 
hardly recognised the place this morning 
when I saw it by daylight.' 
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*You must come up to Monk's Abbey. 
I flatter myself you will find some improve- 
ment there.' 

It was the same stereotyped phrase which 
he had used when inviting 'young Leigh' 
to his father's house more than twenty years 
before. 

* You are very kind,' said Graham quietly ; 
he could not help wondering at that moment 
if his rival recalled the last time he had been 
a guest at Monk's Abbey. 

* Will you join us this evening at dinner ? 
Miss Fletcher has kindly promised us the 
pleasure of her company, and Mrs. Purdon 
will be pleased to renew her acquaintance 
with you. She would not come to church 
to-day ; she had some idea that the roads were 
unsafe.' 

* I shall be very happy,' said Graham, 
taking the hand once more graciously ex- 
tended to him, with a smile that only Lucy 
could have understood. In truth, he had 
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some difficulty in keeping it within bounds 
at the remembrance of the 'confounded 
patronage' with which his former rival had 
been wont to treat him. 

So it was settled, and the Purdons departed 
in their large brake, leaving Graham and 
Lucy still standing in the snow-covered porch. 
Then, without further words, they went 
together to the vault of the Fletchers, where 
rested all that was mortal of Grace Leigh 
and Lucy's father. 

For a while they stood beside it in silence, 
then he took her arm and drew it gently 
within his own. 

* I have stood here in my thoughts often, 
Lucy. I little thought I should one day be 
here with you, and feel as I do that they 
are with us still, and perhaps rejoicing with 
us now.' 

She turned her sweet eyes to his and 
smiled. 

'When I made these wreaths yesterday 
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about this hour I did not think you would 
be here to see them, but now I am be- 
ginning to feel as if you had never been 
away.' 

* The time was long to live through, though,' 
said Graham, as they turned away, and all 
that afternoon, as they sat together, he dwelt 
upon his lonely past, though as yet he could 
not bring himself to say a word of the future. 
She was the same Lucy still, however ripened 
and matured, and he had learnt enough in 
the past twenty years of human nature in 
general, and of hers in particular, to be sure 
that only the most gentle yet resolute 
effort could ever storm the fortress of her 
heart. 

* Must we really go to this place?' he asked, 
with a sigh of discontent, when she looked at 
her watch, and said that she must go and 
dress. 

' Well, I think so, as we both accepted the 
invitation,' she answered, laughing. * One 
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has to mind one's " p*s and q's '* with the 
master of Monk's Abbey.' 

* Have you to mind yours f he asked, in 
some amazement ; * I thought you were such 
very old friends.' 

* Acquaintances,' she corrected him gently, 
* and near neighbours.' 

*Well, it is not the same thing, certainly. 
But is he always stiff and punctilious ? or was 
that manner put on for my benefit ? ' 

* He meant to be very nice to you,' she 
said, and her eyes twinkled with merri- 
ment. 

* I know he did, and I thought I was 
equally so to him ; did not you, Lucy ? ' 

* I perceive that time has not provided you 
with a trumpeter,' she answered evasively, 
as she busied herself in a housewifely fashion 
in moving about the room and arranging 
things here and there before she left it for 
the night. 

He laughed, and half turned in his chair 
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that he might the better watch her graceful 
slim figure as it flitted about the dimly lighted 
room. 

*Well, if \ go to this place to-night/ he 
began presently. 

' My dear Graham, there is no " if." You 
are going.* 

•Well, how shall I put it? When I 
have been at this place, and behaved my 
prettiest, and listened long enough to 
all my host's lamentations over his large 
family ' — 

* Graham, you will be late if you don't go 
and dress at once.' 

* I won't stir from this easy chair if you 
don't answer my question.' 

* Then you will have to stay by yourself, 
and there is no dinner ordered, so I am afraid 
you will be starved.' 

He got up then, and went over to the table 
where she was arranging and rearranging the 
books. 
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* You will not stay the whole evening 
up there, dear ? that's all I ask/ 

*You don't ask much/ she answered, 
and with those words she managed to make 
her escape, leaving him with a curious 
baffled sensation, such as he had never 
thought to have felt again. 

Half an hour afterwards they were driving 
up together to Monk's Abbey, and both 
were very silent as they mused upon the 
last occasion of their meeting there, when 
each had enjoyed a brief and bitter triumph, 
to be followed only by an agony of shame 
and humiliation. 

* Do you remember the night of the ball, 
Lucy ? ' he whispered, as the carriage stopped 
before the doorway fronting the terrace 
where they had had that first serious breach, 
which had proved to be * the rift in the lute.' 
* When I recollect my insolent behaviour to 
you that night, I don't wonder that' — 
but here the door was opened, and they 
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found themselves in the warm, well-lighted 
hall, where a number of children of all 
ages and sizes were gathered together to 
welcome *Aunt Lucy/ These were dis- 
posed also to be friendly with Graham 
as Miss Fletchers relation and former 
companion, — all except the youngest, who 
still answered to the name of Baby, and 
rejected all his overtures with stem per- 
sistency. 

Neither her father nor her mother had yet 
appeared in the drawing-room, providentially, 
as it turned out later, for Miss Baby presently 
revealed her reasons for the evident dread and 
dislike with which she regarded the tall, 
bearded stranger. 

* Why don't you go and shake hands with 
that gentleman. Baby ? ' asked Lucy, rather 
surprised at a line of conduct so unlike that 
which the young lady usually pursued towards 
anything in the shape of a man. But Baby 
only hid her face in Aunt Lucy's shoulder, 
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and thrust her own in unmistakeable hostility 
towards her adversary. 

* Get down, and go and say how do you do 
to him ; ' and Lucy lifted her to the ground, 
where, however, she acted like most other 
children under similar circumstances — lost the 
use of her limbs immediately, and sank down 
helplessly upon the carpet. 

* Baby, I never saw you so naughty before ! 
I am quite shocked at you,' said Lucy, putting 
on a very serious countenance. 

* Tm not naughty,' replied the little maid, 
with a perceptible drawing down of the 
corners of her mouth, which made Graham 
plead hastily that she might be left alone ; 
she would come to him of herself by and by. 

* I won't,' said Baby promptly, with a 
decision that was quite appalling in one who 
numbered only five summers. 

* Then go away from me,' said Aunt Lucy 
firmly. * I have nothing to say to dis- 
obedient children.' 
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At this she burst into such a wail of distress 
that Lucy relented immediately, and took her 
back to her arms, where the small damsel 
sobbed bitterly for some moments. 

' What's the matter with you. Baby ? ' 
whispered Lucy. *Why won't you be kind 
to that gentleman ? ' 

* St. John says he is your old flame, and 
that he shot papa in the arm.' 

This speech was delivered with a thrilling 
distinctness, and an awful silence succeeded to 
it, during which poor St. John was not to be 
envied. 

He blushed scarlet, fidgeted uneasily for 
a moment or two, and then, declaring he must 
let his mother know that Aunt Lucy was 
come, he bolted hastily from the room. The 
other children looked at once scared and 
amused, and hastily dispersed in little groups 
about the long drawing-room, to hide their 
feelings as best they might. 

Graham was the first to speak, but he did 
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not dare to look at Lucy as he said, in a droUy 
penitent voice, — 

' I won't do it again, Baby/ 

That tiny person was now standing on the 
floor facing him, Lucy having hastily dis- 
lodged her from her former place when she 
had cast her small bombshell into the 
company. 

' Come here. Baby ; I won't shoot yoUy he 
said coaxingly, observing that she was honour- 
ing him with her fixed attention, and thus 
urged she advanced slowly towards him, finger 
in mouth, and eyed him a shade less 
doubtfully. 

* Did St John tell you what a flame was ? ' 

* No,' replied the little maid, with very wide 
open eyes. 

' It means that I am Aunt Lucy's oldest 
friend. St. John was quite right when he 
said that. Look, I knew her when she was 
a little girl no bigger than you ; bring her this, 
and ask her to show it to you.' 
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He put something into the child's hands as 
he spoke, and she brought it at once to 
Aunt Lucy, and requested to be allowed to 
look. 

The others clustered round her immediately, 
as she opened a little velvet case, and there 
saw — something which made her look up 
suddenly at Graham with a light shining in 
her eyes that thrilled his very soul. 

' Oh, how pretty ! * cried the children eagerly. 
* What a dear little girl ! Is that you, Aunt 
Lucy ? ' 

* That was Aunt Lucy once, a long time 
ago,' she said, with a smile. ' And I am sure 
she was often very naughty, but I don't believe 
she was ever in all her life so naughty as Baby 
has been to-night' 

'She will be kinder now, I daresay,' said 
Graham, holding out a friendly hand to the 
little maid, who began to look slightly 
penitent. 

' Bring that back, Baby, and tell him you 
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are sorry/ and Lucy shut the case and placed 
it again in the little maiden s hands. 

*I am sorry/ quoth she obediently, as she 
returned to Graham. 

* Will you give me a kiss, then ? ' he asked, 
as he took the little velvet case from her. She 
eyed him rather doubtfully for some moments, 
and then asked, in a low mysterious whisper, 
of which Lucy nevertheless heard every 
syllable, — 

* Did you shoot papa in the arm ? * 

* Yes, but he has forgiven me. I did it by 

V 

accident. You are not afraid of me any more. 
Baby, are you ? ' 

The explanation appeared to satisfy her, 
for she again repeated, * I am sorry,* and gave 
him of her own accord the kiss he had asked 
for. 

* I am not,* said Graham, looking across the 
child's golden head at Lucy's still glowing face. 
* She has done me good service, this blessed 
little woman, and I am grateful to her. 
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Baby, I shall bring you a Christmas box 
to-morrow/ 
. ' Hush, you must not spoil her, Graham ! ' 

* I can't do enough to prove my gratitude 
to her,' he answered, with a very meaning 
expression in his eyes. 

But at that moment his quondam rival 
entered the room, followed by his wife, and in 
the greetings and recognitions that followed 
no one remarked Lucy s glistening eyes and 
burning cheeks. 

No more words between her and Graham 
were possible after that, but there was no need 
of words to reveal to him that after all, not- 
withstanding the lost score of years, it was 
still * not too late/ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



BEATI IMMACULATI. 




' I, with bosom-swell, 
Make witness here, between the good and bad, 
That Love, as strong as Death, retrieves as well.' 

HAT Christmas night was the 
pleasantest that had ever been 
spent at Monk's Abbey within the 
memory of the present generation of Purdons. 
Aunt Lucy's * old flame * made himself charm- 
ing to the whole family, from Legeyt down- 
wards. He was so chivalrous to Mrs. Purdon 
— the Polly Douglass of former days — that he 
won her heart immediately ; while he listened 
(as he had promised) with exemplary patience 
to his host's prosing over bad crops, hard 

329 
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times, and the disadvantages attendant upon 
a numerous progeny. 

The children hung upon his lips as he 
told them stories of tiger-hunts in Bengal, 
of hairbreadth escapes and daring feats ; and 
St. John recovered the composure of which 
his small sisters untimely disclosures had 
deprived him. 

In fine, the evening came to an end all 
too quickly; and there was a groan of dis- 
approbation when Miss Fletcher's carriage 
was announced, and she promptly rose to 
say good-bye. 

Graham stole a grateful glance at her in 
the midst of the clamour of remonstrances 
provoked by the earliness of the hour. 

* You will give me a lift down to my inn, 
I daresay ? ' he said, rising also. 

* Oh, of course,* she answered ; whereupon 
Legeyt demanded suavely, — 

* Are you going to make any stay in the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Leigh ? because, if so, I 
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can't hear of your remaining at the inn. You 
must come to us, and look upon this house as 
your home.' 

* You are really very kind ! ' exclaimed 
Graham, quite touched at such an invitation 
from his old adversary. ' I have made no 
plans as yet ; but I shall hope to see a good 
deal of you, and improve my acquaintance 
with your young people.' 

* Well, think of what I have said. I shall 
be happy to see you here;' and Purdon 
followed him out into the hall, and stood by 
while Graham enveloped Lucy in her wraps 
with a calm and undisputed air of posses- 
sion. 

* I am meditating a trip to Templestone 
one of these days. I am curious to know 
what has become of my old ally, Sydney 
Temple,* said Graham, unaware that he was 
treading on tender ground when he mentioned 
this name. 

Legeyt found it easier to forget and forgive 
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the challenge of Graham Leigh than the long 
continued slights of his second for more than 
twenty years. 

' Beyond the fact that he is now Sir Sydney, 
of which you are probably aware, I can 
give you no information about him,' he said, 
with a sudden stiff frigidity that surprised 
Graham. 

* Young Temple is at college with me,' 
put in St. John, who was standing by, not 
wholly satisfied at seeing his office of shawl- 
ing Miss Fletcher taken from him even by 
such *a good sort of fellow' as this Mr. 
Leigh. 

* Is it possible ?' exclaimed Graham. * You 
young collegians are making an old man of 
me. I agree with your father, it is fatal to 
marry so early.' 

'Sir Sydney Temple is, I understand, 
more fortunate in his son than I am in 
mine,' remarked Legeyt, with a sententious- 
ness that made Graham feel devoutly thank- 
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ful he was not a scion of the house of 
Purdon. 

* I daresay/ he said, as he held out his 
hand at parting, *that your boy may 
distance him yet. It is not always the 
leading horse at the start that wins at the 
finish/ 

*Well, we must hope so,' replied Legeyt, 
with a contortion of his thin, pinched lips 
that was intended to be a smile, and which 
caused Graham to say to Lucy, when the 
carriage-door was safely shut, — 

*That ought to be a happy man, Lucy, 
judging by his surroundings ; and yet he 
gives me the idea of thinking that there 
is not a more ill-used wretch in the three 
kingdoms than himself. What does he 
want } ' 

* I don't know indeed,' answered Lucy, with 
a sigh. * He has got hold of life so entirely 
by the wrong end ' — 

* Which, being interpreted, means ? ' — 
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* Means that he is unloving, and therefore, 
I fear, likely to remain unloved.' 

* And the one implies the other, you think ? 
Perhaps so ; and yet — Lucy ' — 

* Yes, Graham ? ' 

* Till within a very short time ago indeed, 
I was fully under the impression that I w^as 
unloved.' 

Silence. 

* Lucy, have you got nothing to say to 
me?' 

* I am sure that you were never unloving,' 
she said quietly. 

* Perhaps not wholly ; but there was a time 
when I was not conscious of much active 
benevolence to anybody.' 

*You loved your mother, and — my father. 
I never doubted that.' 

* What did you doubt then, Lucy ? ' 

* I did not say I doubted anything. What 
I jneant was that you were foolish to com- 
pare yourself with Mr. Purdon, who never 
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cared a straw for any human being in his 
life; 

* I used to think he cared a great deal for 
you once/ 

'You were quite wrong.* 

* So I see now; but it looked like it then. 
Confess that it did, my darling.' 

* Perhaps it may have/ she answered, in a 
low whisper. 

* I hated him in those days because I 
thought he did. Now I am sorry for the 
poor fellow because I see he never did, 
and know as I never knew then what he 
has lost' 

* He has never lost anything,' she murmured, 
almost under her breath. 

* Missed, then, I should have said. You 
cannot lose what you have never possessed. 
The question is, who did possess what he 
missed, and is it lost, Lucy ? ' 

The carriage drew up before the door 
of the Manor, and he handed her out. 
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She stood for a moment on the steps 
irresolute as it drove off, and then he laid 
his hand on her arm, with a whole world 
of passionate entreaty in his clear, honest 
eyes. 

* My love, I asked you a question last 
night, and you would not answer it Do 
not let me ask it in vain to-night. For 
God's sake, my own Lucy, let us not lose 
any more of the precious time that may 
be left to us in which to make each other 
happy.* 

His voice trembled with as pure a passion 
as ever shook it in the days of his stormy 
boyhood as he stood there beside her, the 
shadow of the tree they had planted 
together in their youth falling full upon 
them. It found its echo in her own, as she 
answered, — 

* Come in, Graham, and see what my father 
said to you the day he died.' 

She opened the door ; and he followed her 
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in without a word. Still in silence, she threw 
off her heavy wraps, and, taking a lamp from 
the hall table, went on before him to the 
library. 

* I remember this room,* exclaimed Graham 
eagerly. * It was here he sent for me to talk 
to me of my future, and to give me hopes of 
yoUy Lucy.' 

* It was here he died,' she said, in a voice 
broken with conflicting emotion ; * and this 
was what he wrote, Graham, "when death 
found him. 1 kept it — always— because I 
used to hope — that perhaps-r— one day you 
would read it yourself.* 

She took an old-fashioned letter-case from 
the mantelpiece as she. spoke ; and a moment 
later he read — his eyes dimmed by tender, 
gfateful tears — the words- written to him 
nineteen years before by the old man 
who had loved him so well, — ' My Son 
Graham.* 

No more than that; but surely it was 

Y 
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enough. He turned to her without a word, 
and took her into his arms. 

* His son/ he whispered gently, 'because 
your husband, my little love. Is it so, my 
darling ? ' 

She whispered gently, ' Yes.' 

Such a little *Yes.' It was scarcely more 
than a breath; but he heard it, and was 
satisfied. 

He knew not how long he stood there, 
where her dead father had, as it were, pro- 
nounced his blessing upon this blissful hour. 
Her little head, so long orphaned and solitary, 
had found its resting-place, and neither took 
any heed of time until the sharp stroke of 
the old clock close by warned him of the 
lateness of the hoiir. 

* I must go,' he said, rousing himself un- 
willingly from his happy dreams. 

•You must indeed. I never guessed it 
was so late;' and, taking up the lamp, she 
once more preceded him to the entrance. 



For answer, he drew her genlly 10 a window. — P. 341^ 
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' Go away from the door, my child/ he said 
tenderly. * It is cold ; and I must ta,ke care 
of you from henceforth.' 

* No ; let me just open it/ she answered, 
with an unwonted submissiveness in her tone. 
She had been waiting for her master all these 
years ; but now that he had come her heart 
acknowledged his undisputed sway. * I want 
to look at the tree again,' she added, with 
a bewitching smile. 

For answer, he drew her gently to a window, 
and showed it to her against the pale starlit 
sky. 

* I think, my darling,' he said, after a 
moment's silence, *that your father looked 
on for us, even so far back as that day, to 
this day.' 

* I think — perhaps he did.' 

* But, Lucy, that tree is not more unlike 
the sapling we planted than my love for you 
now compared to what it was then. Ah, my 
little love! I have thought since it was not 
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fit for you. It was only the crude passion 
of a boy.' 

' But it took root in my heart, Graham^ 
and it never died.' 
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